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yater Color 
ereONT THIEME 
History comes to life in ancient St. Augustine, 
America’s most paintable city. Here, amid cen- 
turies-old scenes, more than 700 members of the 
St. Augustine Art Association are finding new 
opportunities for study and expression. 

Central sales-exhibit galleries, numerous prize 
awards, availability of competent instruction, 
sunny studios, all-year outdoor painting weather, 
beaches, fisheries, forests, and a quiet old-world 
atmosphere make St. Augustine an American 
Riviera. Like Europe in antiquity. it is a chal- 
lenge and delight to artists from everywhere. 
May we tell you more about the Artists’s St. 


ADDRESS: H. B. BONFIELD 
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Augustine? i 


CHAIRMAN, ART COMMITTEE @¢ P. 0. BOX 444 


Chamber of Commerce, St. Augustine, Florida 


GRUMBACHER ‘PRE-TESTED’® 
No. 4228 BRISTLE BRUSHES 


Bristle grows naturally curved, like this. 
The bristle which grows on the ridge of 
the bog’s back is the finest in quality. 
Naturally, we use only this top quality 
in our top quality brushes. 


We arrange the 
curved bristle in 
bunches, like this 


And use these 
bunches to make 
brushes, like this. 
Less than one- 
third of. the ac- 
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tual length of the 
bristle shows—the 
rest is firmly set 
deep in the ferrule. 
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INTERLOCKED BRISTLES 


... the secret of famous Grumbacher 
quality in white hog hair brushes 


In the 4228 Pre-tested series, each brush is 
hand cupped and shaped so that the natural 
inward curve of each bristle interlocks with 
its neighbor. This is why 4228’s hold their 
shape even after repeated washings. This is 
why they are preferred by artists for all 
techniques and for any medium. 


MADE IN FLATS, BRIGHTS AND ROUNDS 
Size 1 $55 Size 5 $1.00 Size 9 $1.75 
2.65 6 1.15 10 2.10 
Ss ws 7 1.25 11 2.40 
4 90 8 1.50 12 280 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Grand Central Art Galleries, inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 


TOURING EXHIBITIONS 


now being scheduled on 
pro-rated cost basis 


contemporary arts, inc. 
106 east 57th street, new york 


SCULPTURE CENTER 


Open all Summer 
167 East 69th Street © New York 21 
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NEXT ISSUE 


With the thermometer at 96 and still 
going up, we look forward to leaving 
New York in the August issue. Readers 
who join us will find out about the 
progress of the Venice Biennial, in a 
Jerome Mellquist article momentarily 
expected in from Italy. North of Man- 
hattan, the Wadsworth Atheneum (in 
Hartford, Conn.) will be preparing to 
open its summer survey of American 
watercolors (August 6 to September 
28), and meanwhile other watercolors 
by Americans will be seen in shows at 
the Detroit Institute and at Brooklyn 
Museum (the former modifying its of- 
fering with Europeans). 


Continuing our lead story in this 
issue, August will bring another round- 
up of museum acquisitions, and for the 
hammock set, reviews of two recently 
published books on architecture. 


The Art Digest is published semi-monthly October 
to May and monthly June to September by The 
Art Digest. Inc., at 116 East 59th Street. New 
York 22, N. Y.. U.S.A. Mrs. Peyton Boswell, Presi- 
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dresses and allow three weeks for change. Editorial 
and Advertising Offices, 116 East 59th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Telephone PLaza 9-7621. Indexed 
in Art Index. Not responsible for unsolicited 
manuscripts or photographs. The Art Digest, Vol. 
26, No. 18, July, 1952. 
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LETTERS 


Freedom for Dogma 
To the Editor: 

..- After seeing the foul picture on page 
14 [Freedom from Dogma, Dicgst, June], 
and reading your half-cocked editorial, 
there can be no question but what the 
Jersey City Museum Association was justi- 
fied in its action... . 

Do you, dear editor (also Mrs. M.), re- 
alize that your every action, your very life 
is controlled by dogmas, dogmas imposed 
by the city and state in which you live 
and finally, dogmas decreed by the “nine 
men” you seem to pin your hopes of free- 
dom from dogma on. Without dogma you’d 
be living in a howling jungle. In reversing 
the N. Y. court’s decision on “The Mira- 
cle,” your “nine men” merely replaced one 
dogma with a worse one. 

. . You know, as well as I do, that 
regardless of freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press and freedom of this, that and 
the other thing, the line must be drawn 
somewhere. And when any artist, in the 
name of any freedom you wish to name, 
presumes to incite a wave of religious an- 
tagonism, through a direct attack on be- 
liefs which she undoubtedly does not un- 
derstand (and apparently you, dear editor, 
do not understand) then it is time to draw 
that line. I say, thank God the New Jer- 
sey trustees realized this and exercised 
their right as free-thinking Americans by 
tossing Mrs. Mount out on her ear. ... 

No artist’s “creative survival” was ever 
dependent on the privilege to abuse, smear 
and attack the religious beliefs of any 
group—and in particular a group of hum- 
ble, goodly, God-fearing women. When 
such an artist raises his ugly head and 
bellows that his freedoms are being abused, 
it’s time to lop off that head... . 

E. G. STEELE 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
To the Editor: 

While noting that the title for her paint- 
ing, Freedom from Dogma, is itself a 
dogma in more than one sense of that 
semanticized word, the painter’s sincerity 
and relative freedom are cordially as- 
sumed. Denying itself, her dogma encour. 
ages, so to speak, the use of dogma, as: 
the truth (and not false freedom from it) 
shall set you free. 

And in truth the religious sisters, sym- 
bolized and symbolizing in the painting, 
are in a special way also sincere. Like 
the artist, they also follow dogma—but 
in greater freedom, for they know what 
they follow and that, like all the true, it 
does not deny itself. For them it is sanc- 
tioned by intrinsic Truth in Which and 
for Which they selflessly serve us all, 
without discrimination or imposition. 

But they, along with sincerity and true 
freedom, are wounded by the artist. What 
truly creative or aesthetic good is at- 
tained? 

Without truth, “freedom to express one- 
self” harms not only the innocent but also 
the painter. Like her dogma, it frustrates 
itself. May her vision of Truth and its 
instrument, freedom, be clarified. Her love 
of freedom will thus be elevated; for love 
without vision is less love as the blind 
artist is less artist. 

RAYMOND O'NEILL, President 
Catholic Artists Guild 
Roselle, New Jersey 


Rebuttals from Chicago 
To the Editor: 

Your issue of May 15 on Chicago is re- 
markable. But it is remarkable not for 
what it includes, but for what it excludes. 

Chicago cannot be defended as a great 
center of the plastic arts, but I do take 
exception to the picture presented by your 
issue. There is so much here that you did 
not even mention; you did not do us jus- 
tice. I have worked here many years and 
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I must admit that I recognized a certain 
likeness in your picture of Chicago, but it 
was transparent and shadowy and failed to 
reflect the substance and inner vitality. 

There are exciting and turbulent art ac- 
tivities in Chicago. There are thousands 
of students in professional schools; more 
thousands are enrolled in amateur classes. 
There are a number of active art organi- 
zations. There are many public and private 
institutions which exhibit works of art. 
Most of these are not even hinted at in 
your issue. 

There are galleries, and quite a few at 
that. Some of them show remarkable abil- 
ity to survive, even in a “graveyard.” A 
quantity and variety of works of art are 
on view each month, and people do buy 
them more than occasionally. 

A one-man show last year of paintings 
and prints resulted in 11 sales, not to men- 
tion over 70 lithographs which found a 
home. One of our young sculptors, who had 
executed a number of bronzes, sold over 
30 of them in a few weeks to Chicagoans. 

It would certainly have been healthier 
if your good magazine had presented a 
more complete picture of art in Chicago. 
It might have spread over the country 
the heartening news that we are very 
much alive, active, and full of hope. 

We are not a graveyard. We are a fresh- 
ly ploughed field and there is vigor in our 
soil. 

RICHARD A. FLORSHEIM 
Chicago, Ill. 


{Mr. Florsheim’s criticism of the DIcEsT 
for failing to present a “complete picture 
of art in Chicago” is based on an errone- 
ous assumption. The May 15 DIGEST was 
mot planned as a “special and compre- 
hensive Chicago issue.” Like Topsy, it “just 
growed”—as a result of the coincidence of 
several salutary Chicago art events. We 
wanted the issue to have focus; we never 
meant it to have a theme.—Eb.] 


To the Editor: 


For the record, in this matter of the 
Chicago galleries, may I put my two cents’ 
worth in? At the heart of the struggle 
the galleries have gone through the past 
20 years is the unconfessed hostility of the 
Chicago Art Institute towards them. 

The dogged promotion of modern art by 
museums, a promotion continued by our 
universities and colleges, fights against 
the best interests of the dealers, the pub- 
lic, and art itself. The “progressive” push 
of self-appointed leaders is foundering 
American culture, along with that of the 
rest of the world. The rotted fruit of the 
early bright flower of modernism hangs 
high on the walls of some collectors, mute 
evidence of 20th-century decay. As a so- 
cial asset, today’s extreme modernism is 
without equal. The galleries, which are 
catholic in taste and not intent upon prov- 
ing themselves as modern as the next one, 
are throwing anchors to leeward when 
they show a variety of art. 

It seems foolish today to limit art to 
just the one kind generally thought of 
when the word “modern” is used. Original 
and independent thinking will be killed 
if by some fatal chance the radical pro- 
gressives do win out and enforce their 
negative rules upon contemporary creative 
thought. 

The Chicago galleries are doing very 
well. They are selling to a growing pub- 
lic. We do not really need New York, nor 
even Paris, though of the two Paris seems 
today the more advanced. The Paris news- 
papers, according to the ArT DIGEST May 
1, 1952, gave our museum-promoted avant- 
garde painters the raspberry. 

ELEANOR JEWETT, art critic 
Chicago Tribune 
Chicago, Ill. 








Yum! 


To the Editor: 


As a former baker and new artist, I was 
pleased to learn someone paid $110,000 
for a painting concerning Apples and Bis- 
cuits [Dicest, June, 1952]. 


LEON ARNOLD MULLER 
Chicago, Iil. 


Sculpture Dispute: 10th Inning 
To the Editor: 


Many and widespread repercussions have 
been manifest since the letter of protest 
sent by the National Sculpture Society to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The members of the Special Committee 
have replied directly to the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Whitney Museum, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and various societies 
which felt themselves obliged to spring 
to the defense of modernistic art, but lack 
of time has made it impossible for a small 
group of busy professional people to an- 
swer every attack launched in print, be- 
side the work which the nationwide poll 
on the letter conducted by the Society in 
itself entailed. 


Lately, however, an article in a West 
Coast paper was brought to our attention. 
On writing to the editor we were told 
that the author of this article had not 
seen the National Sculpture Society’s let- 
ter but drawn his information from sev- 
eral periodicals among which the ART 
DIGEST was mentioned. 


The attacks on the National Sculpture 
Society have followed one line so con- 
sistently that in answering one it is pos- 
sible to answer all. I have found the ArT 
Dicest very fair in printing both sides of 
all questions on its editorial page, and I 
would very much appreciate your courtesy 
if, in the interests of fair play, you would 
give space to the following facts: 


a) Seventy-five per cent of the members 
of the Society who voted—and in this 
case the vote was made by Fellows, 
Members, Allied Professional Members 
and Patron Members—signed the letter 
of protest. 


b) The Society’s protest was directed to 
the jury of awards and the awards 
made at the sculpture exhibition. No 
reference was made to the jury of ad- 
mission nor the proportion of conserva- 
tive and modernistic work admitted. 
The National Sculpture Society still 
considers the jury of awards undemo- 
cratic as chosen, and that the prizes 
were given to very poor modernistic 
work. 


c) The term “left wing” has been in com- 
mon usage for many years to designate 
modernistic art, as Mr. Newton in his 
recent article in The New York Times 
Sunday Magazine very correctly pointed 
out. Mr. Devree has used the term 
“leftish” in one of his reviews since our 
letter of protest, without arousing any 
protest of political connotations. 


d) With regard to the revolutionary as- 
pect of avant-garde art in Europe, we 
believe our statements cannot be chal- 
lenged by any informed person. In wit- 
ness we quote from The New York 
Times of November 11, 1944: 


“This much is certain. Revolutionary 
art will often go hand-in-hand with 
social and political revolution as long 
as the revolution is in opposition or 
still engaged in consolidating its vic- 
tory. That is why, for example, in the 
earlier years of the Soviet regime the 
artists and the writers were as com- 


[Continued on page’ 29] 
The Art Digest 
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EDITORIAL 


Behind the Canvas Curtain 


On this page we reproduce a con- 
temporary Russian painting—the paint- 
ing which won top Stalin Prize for art 
in 1951. We reproduce it because we 
think that seeing is believing, and be- 
cause we also think that this country 
abounds in people who accuse abstract 
artists of taking directives from the 
Kremlin, people who are still not con- 
vinced that socialist realism is the offi- 
cial Soviet esthetic, people who are 
“from Missouri” and want to be shown. 

This picture of Soviet conviviality 
was brought to our attention in connec- 
tion with an article which appeared 
last month in the USSR Information 
Bulletin. The article, signed by “Soviet 
Art Critic’ Herman Nedoshivin and 
titled “Art of Optimism and Love of 
Humanity,” comments on the various 
Stalin Prize-winners of 1951 and the 
rationale behind their success. Of the 
two illustrations given, we reproduce 
one. The other—Kremlin second choice 
—is titled A Sitting of the Presidium 
of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. The work of seven artists, it 
faithfully describes a conclave of 40- 
odd prepossessing scientists, convened 
around a table in a room that is quite 
large—so large, in fact, that in it the 
scientists seem quite small. 

These are the prizewinners. Of them 
critic Nedoshivin writes: 

“It is significant that both of the 
1951 Stalin prizes for painting have 
gone to large, multifigured composi- 
tions. The Soviet public is no longer 
satisfied with canvases in which a few 
well-defined central characters are sur- 
rounded by obscure, indefinite figures 
representing a crowd. Soviet art, which 
endeavors to give a full and varied pic- 
ture of real life, makes each member 
of a mass scene an individual. Rest 
After Battle by the Leningrad painter 
Yuri Neprintsev offers a splendid exam- 
ple of the way this vitally important 
problem has been solved.” 


A Bill to Support 


In view of our government’s generally 
apathetic attitude toward the arts, it 
is encouraging to learn that identical 
bills have been introduced recently in 
Congress by Republican Congressman 
Carroll D. Kearns and Democratic Con- 
gressman Emmanuel Cellar. If passed, 
the pending bills (HR 7799 and HR 
7863) will provide funds for the con- 
struction of a National War Memorial 
—a cultural center including a revivi- 
fied Smithsonian Gallery of Art, a 
theater and an opera house. 

The proposal now before the House 
is actually an amendment to a bill 
adopted in 1938. That act, which Con- 
gressman Kearns reports “has quietly 
gathered dust since its adoption by the 
Congress despite its being part of the 
basic law of the land,” provided for 
every aspect of the project except its 
financing. An appropriation of $40,000 
was quickly spent on a national com- 
petition for the design of the building. 
Eliel Saarinen submitted the winning 
plan. Thereafter the entire project 
bogged down. 

The bill proposed and accepted 12 
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years ago calls for the establishment 
of a gallery “to encourage the develop- 
ment of contemporary art and to effect 
the widest distribution and cultivation 
in matters of such art.” The legislation 
gives the Regents of the Smithsonian 
authority “to solicit and receive funds 
from private sources, to acquire (by 
purchase or otherwise) and sell con- 
temporary works of art or copies there- 
of, to employ artists and other per- 
sonnel, award scholarships, conduct ex- 
hibitions,” and, in general, operate the 
gallery as a gallery should be operated. 
In addition, this projected Smithsonian 
Gallery will house and display the na- 
tional collection of fine arts, including 
“portraits of eminent American men 
and women”; it will “exhibit the work 
of artists deserving of recognition”; it 
will “foster by public exhibition from 
time to time in Washington, and other 
parts of the United States a growing 
appreciation of art, both of past and 
contemporary time.” 

In his statement on the bill he re- 
cently introduced, Congressman Kearns 
noted: “My amendment will make the 


establishment of the gallery of living 
American art possible in the very near 
future.” He and Congressman Cellar 
are asking for an appropriation of 
“such sums as may be necessary” to 
carry out the purposes of the 1938 act. 

Today, our national capital has no 
publicly sustained museum of contem- 
porary art. To date, the fine arts, thea- 
ter, music and other aspects of Ameri- 
can culture have been fairly consistently 
snubbed or slighted by government offi- 
cialdom. If D. C. has art museums 
today—the Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
the Corcoran, and even that young 
monument to Andrew Mellon and old 
masters, the National Gallery—it has 
them only because yesterday it had a 
few generous residents of a culture- 
conscious nature. 

Because it will make a reality out of 
a basically good idea, the pending 
amendment to the 1938 bill should be 
endorsed and supported. And support 





should not come just from D. C., but 
from Americans everywhere who have 
hoped that the government would, 
sooner or later, foster contemporary 
culture. 


The Times Is Out of Joint 


“A swarthy, balding man of middle 
height and age who might have passed 
for one of the bank’s art-dealer cus- 
tomers from 57th Street”: thus a gen- 
tleman from the Times, reporting the 
facts of a recent bank robbery, de- 
scribed the culprit. Still at large, this 
thief quietly absconded with $2,400 in 
cash from the Manufacturers Trust 
Company branch located on Lexington 
Avenue, half-a-block -north of 57th. 
“But for the green shirt he was wear- 
ing,” our reporter observed, “the thief 
might not have been noticed as he 
helped himself to a packet of money 
from an empty teller’s cage and walked 
with a preoccupied air out the front 
door to safety.” 

Since Thursday, June 19, the day on 
which this robbery was cavalierly re- 
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ported in The New York Times, we 
have been scanning an alphabetical list 
of New York art galleries, trying— 
without much success—to link the above 
description with any of the dealers, a 
distinguished, respectable, banker-type 
lot. We have checked off swarthy deal- 
ers, balding dealers, middle-heighted, 
middle-aged and even green-shirted 
dealers, but no composites. 

Nevertheless, we feel it incumbent 
upon ourselves to report this incidental 
intelligence for the benefit of any alert, 
clean-cut, pale-faced, or white-shirted 
young man (Kreml-type hair of course) 
who intends to set himself up as a 
dealer along 57th Street. Artists, we’ve 
long known, are eccentric, withdrawn, 
undernourished. But now thanks to the 
Times we have a dealer-stereotype. So 
aspirants take heed. Against this yard- 
stick the public will measure those who 
hope to get recognition as dealers or 
depositors. 


Lotto: St. Jerome. Honolulu Academy Di Pao.Lo: Christ on the Cross. Portland Museum 


CaravaGccio: The Musicians. Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Wadsworth Atheneum 


Peter Paul Rubens’ Tiger Hunt, a 
significant Flemish baroque panel 
measuring 38 by 48% inches, is one 
of the newest additions to the rich col- 
lections of the Wadsworth Atheneum 
in Hartford, Connecticut. Heralded by 
the museum as “one of the most im- 
portant purchases made in recent years 
for The Ella Gallup Sumner and Mary 
Catlin Sumner Collection, the dramatic 
painting was acquired from the collec- 
tion of the late Sir Herbert Cook of 
Doughty House, Richmond Park, Sur- 
rey. In a recent museum bulletin, 
Charles C. Cunningham. the Atheneum’s 
director, explained that the new acces- 
sion “has been called on different oc- 
casions a ‘variation by a pupil’ and ‘a 
workshop picture with only the central 
figures by Rubens.’ Recent cleaning, 
however, has revealed its true quality, 
a picture of remarkably beautiful paint 
surfaces and in a splendid state of pre- 
servation.” He conjectures: “[It] is 
probably the completed sketch or ‘mo- 
dello’ with minor variations for the 
large painting at the Musée de Rennes. 
France, a work given for the most part 
to Rubens’ assistants.” 

In the field of earlier Flemish paint- 
ing, the Atheneum recently acquired a 
panel, Descent from the Cross, after 
a lost original by the 15th-century mas- 
ter, Hugo van der Goes. Measuring 
27% by 28 inches, this copy by a con- 
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temporary Van der Goes follower is one 
of several versions that exist today. It 
was presented to the Atheneum by Ar- 
thur Erlanger of New York. 

Other accession news from Hartford 
concerns Henry Schnakenberg’s gifts to 
the museum. A well-known Connecticut 
artist and generous donor to the mu- 
seum, Schnakenberg last year estab- 
lished a $5,000 museum fund for the 
purchase of contemporary American 
paintings and sculpture. Recently he 
supplemented the gift with an addi- 
tional $2,500, and with a group of paint- 
ings and drawings, including George 
Caleb Bingham’s The Storm which, in 
1935, was shown in a Bingham exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of Modern Art. A 
typical example of the 19th-century ro- 
mantic’s work, The Storm is the first 
Bingham in the Atheneum collection. 
Along with it, the Schnakenberg gift 
included three pencil drawings by John 
Sloan, Louis Bouché and Katherine 
Schmidt and an oil by Ellis Wilson. 


Detroit Institute of Fine Arts 


Canvases and antiquities, ancients 
and moderns have recently augmented 
the collections of the Detroit Institute 
of Fine Arts. 

To its growing stock of Americana, 
the Institute has added a unique, in- 
formal oil sketch on canvas, Head of a 
Negro (see illustration) by the 18th- 
century American portraitist, John Sin- 


RUBENS: Tiger Hunt. Wadsworth Atheneum 
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gleton Copley. The painting, 21 by 16% 
inches in size, differs from the tradi- 
tional Colonial portrait in that it is 
extremely informal and direct. It is 
apparently a sketch for Watson and 
the Shark, Copley’s first large-scale fig- 
ure group. Copley painted four versions 
of this subject, and one of the versions 
is owned by the Institute. 

The American scene of a century 
later appears in George Caleb Bing- 
ham’s The Checker Players, gift of 
Dexter M. Ferry, Jr. This painting, ac- 
cording to the Institute, is unique 
among Bingham’s work since “it por- 
trays three figures at close range, with- 
out the open air landscape in the back- 
ground which typified most of his other 
pictures.” Unidentified until recently, 
it is one of 30-odd Bingham “discov- 
eries” of the past two decades. 

André Masson’s The Seeded Earth, 
another new accession, has been given 
to the Institute by Hawkins Ferry. Un- 
til now not represented in the Institute’s 
collection, Masson is one of the leading 
contemporary Parisian abstractionists. 

Earliest of Detroit’s painting acces- 
sions, A Woody Landscape with Cattle, 
by the 17th-century Dutch painter Mein- 
dert Hobbema, comes to the Institute 
as the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. 
Fisher. 

To its ancient and medieval collec- 
tion, Detroit has added five important 
works of art, through the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. George R. Fink. The gifts, 
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SAENDREDAM: Interior of the Grote Kerk 
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all formerly owned by the late art con- 
noisseur Dikran G. Kelekian, include 
an ancient Roman glazed pottery cup 
dating from the late first century, B. C.; 
a colorful 13th-century French stained 
glass panel, possibly from Chartres 
cathedral; and three pieces of medieval 
gothic sculpture. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


A “lost” painting by Caravaggio, 
17th century Italian master, has just 
been acquired by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Titled The Musicians (see 
illustration on page 6), it is the only 
Caravaggio in the Metropolitan’s collec- 
tion and one of only two Caravaggio’s 
in the United States. 

Presumably an early work and until 
recently known only through contem- 
porary written sources, the Met’s ac- 
cession was brought to light about five 
years ago when a retired English naval 
surgeon, Captain W. G. Thwaytes, 
bought the then-grimey canvas for 
£100 and, suspecting it to be the work 
of a master, had it cleaned. 


Brought to the U. S. recently, the 
painting was offered to the museum and 
sold for an undisclosed amount. How- 
ever, Theodore Rousseau, Jr., the Met’s 
curator of paintings, noted that it is 
one of the most important single addi- 
tions to be made to the Metropolitan’s 
collections in recent years. 

One of the major painters in 17th- 
century Europe, Caravaggio influenced 
such masters as Ribera, Rembrandt, 
Velasquez and the young Vermeer. He 
was born near Milan in 1573, became 
famous during his ’teens, and was only 
37 when he died. 

Along with this important painting, 
the Metropolitan recently announced a 
number of other additions to its col- 
lections. On view for the summer’s du- 
ration at the Met, the new accessions 
include a portrait of a young girl by 
the 16th-century painter Marcus Gheer- 
aerts, the younger. The portrait was 
given to the museum last year by Mrs. 
Henry Davidson. 

From Robert Lehman the museum 
has acquired The Death of the Virgin, 





RENoIrR: San Marco [detail] 
Minneapolis Institute 


a work once attributed to Giotto but 
now given to the 15th-century Italian 
master, Bartolommeo Vivarini. A bronze 
sculpture, Milo of Crotona and the Lion, 
by the 18th-century French artist Eti- 
enne Falconet, is another of the Met’s 
new accessions, as is a German bronze 
lion aquamanile, given to the museum 
by Mrs. Leo S. Bing. An embroidered 
Lamaist panel from early 18th-century 
China, a scroll painting from Japan’s 
Kamakura period (between 1185 and 
1334), and a number of other works, 
ancient and modern, Eastern and West- 
ern, are among these newest accessions. 


Kress Collection Beneficiaries 


Since the initial announcement of the 
Kress Collection dispersal (see DIGEST, 
May 1), three additional museums—the 
Honolulu Academy, the Portland Mu- 
seum and the Seattle Museum—have 
released news of their accessions from 
the Foundation. Honolulu’s group is es- 
pecially rich in Venetian painting of 
the 16th century. Ranging from the 
14th through 16th centuries, the group, 
according to Robert P. Griffing, Jr., di- 
rector, “is the most valuable single con- 
tribution that has ever been made to 
this museum.” It includes some 32 
paintings, among them Lorenzo Lotto’s 
St. Jerome (see illustration, p. 6), Sig- 
norelli’s Madonna and Child with Saints 
Michael, Augustine and Two Apostles, 
Tintoretto’s Portrait of a Young Man 
in Black, and Giovanni Bellini’s St. 
Luke and a Saint. 


Portland’s Gift Schematized 


Portland's selection, totaling 27 paint- 
ings, was, according to the museum, 
“carefully selected, as a group, to add 
to the viewers’ knowledge of the sig- 
nificant changes which occurred in 
painting between 1300 and 1550 A.D.” 
Loosely schematized, Portland’s paint- 
ings were chosen to point up develop- 
ment and comparisons within six cate- 
gories: Madonna and Child, portrait, 
anatomy, narrative, landscape, and clas- 
sical subject. One of the earliest paint- 
ings in the group, the mid-14th century, 
Florentine School Aldobrandini Trip- 
tych, falls within the first category, 








where it is a companion to four other 
paintings on the same theme. The por- 
trait group includes seven examples, 
among them Giovanni Bellini’s Portrait 
of a Man. The narrative group of five 
paintings embraces a Christ on the 
Cross given to Botticelli, as well as 
Giannicola di Paolo’s Christ on the 
Cross with Four Holy Women (see il- 
lustration, page 6) and three other 
paintings pertaining to the Life of Christ. 

A broader time span characterizes the 
23 paintings and two sculptures ac- 
quired by the Seattle Art Museum. This 
varied group, showing the development 
of Italian art through five centuries, 
1300 to 1800, expands coverage of art 
in a field in which the museum has 
been “relatively weak.” According to 
the museum, “while some great names 
are included, fame was not the govern- 
ing criterion for selection.” 

Roughly analyzed, the Seattle gift 
includes seven 14th-century paintings; 
six paintings and a marble sculpture 
of the 15th century; four paintings and 
a marble sculpture of the 16th century; 
and six paintings of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. On -loan from the Kress 
Foundation since 1936, a 16th-century 
Madonna and Child given to Giampe- 
trino has also been acquired. In the 
room in which the accessions are dis- 
played, the ceiling has been given over 
to a G. B. Tiepolo fresco (transferred 
to canvas). Both the fresco and a sketch 
for it are part of Seattle’s Kress gift. 


Master Drawings for Seattle 


During the past season, Seattle also 
acquired an important group of 20 old 
master drawings and two paintings from 
the collection of the late LeRoy M. 
Backus. One of this country’s few out- 
standing collectors of drawings, Backus 
specialized in the Northern schools, 
which are well represented in his be- 
quest. His gift includes an_ initialed 
Diirer Madonna and Child in brown 
ink (reproduced by Tietze and by Pan- 
ofsky in their respective works on 
Diirer); a Gabriel Metzu Young Wo- 
man Holding a Book of Music, and Pie- 
ter Jansz Saenredam’s Interior of the 
Grote Kerk, Amsterdam (see illustra- 
tion). Adrien Ostade, Schongauer, Ru- 
bens, Goya and Gainsborough are also 
represented in the gift. 

Along with drawings, the Backus gift 
brought Seattle two paintings: The 
Judgement of Paris, by Lucas Cranach 
the Elder, a tempera panel, 25 by 16 
inches; and Dancing Peasants, by Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder, a 16-by-14-inch frag- 
ment of a tempera panel. 


Three Renoir Accessions 


To an already overwhelming repre- 
sentation of Renoir in U. S. public col- 
lections, three more paintings by the 
popular French modern have been add- 
ed during the past season. An impor- 
tant canvas, Mother and Child, has 
been acquired by the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor in San Fran- 
cisco. Another canvas, San Marco, has 
been purchased by the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts (see illustration). A 
third, Vineyards at Cagnes, has been 
presented to the Brooklyn Museum. 

The California Palace’s figure com- 
position, which the German collector, 
August Jung, purchased from Vollard- 
in 1909, remained in the little-publi- 
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cized collection of Jung’s family until 
recently, when it came to this country. 
It was purchased by the museum from 
the Paul Rosenberg Gallery in New 
York. Painted with spontaneity, mea- 
suring 46 by 41 inches, the picture, ac- 
cording to John Rewald, is “an ex- 
quisite work and a marvelous repre- 
sentation of Renoir’s late style com- 
bined with all the warmth and tender- 
ness of his earlier works.” 

During the past few months, the 
museum’s collections have also been en- 
riched by three other paintings—an oil, 
a watercolor, and a fragment of an 
lith-century Byzantine School fresco. 
The watercolor, a small Géricault titled 
Arabian Scene, represents the museum’s 
first example by the French 19th-cen- 
tury romantic. Dated 1832, painted on 
the occasion of the artist’s first trip to 
Morocco, it was acquired from Jacques 
Seligmann & Co., in New York. The 
oil, Romantic Landscape, is the mu- 
seum’s first Magnasco. A_ turbulent 
scene by the Genoese 18th-century mas- 
ter, it was acquired from a New Eng- 
land private collector. 

Minneapolis’ Renoir was painted in 
1881 and is little known in this country, 
having been in the Neue Staats-Galerie 
in Munich since 1912. Victim to the 
Nazi drive on “degenerate” art, it was 
brought here by an American collector, 
from whom it was purchased by the 
Institute with monies from the John R. 
Van Derlip Fund. 

Latest of the three Renoir accessions, 
Brooklyn’s canvas, according to the mu- 
seum “probably dates about 1908.” Cne 
of the many landscapes of Southern 
France which the artist painted, it 
comes to the museum as a gift of 
Colonel and Mrs. E. W. Garbisch. 


Today's Americans: Purchases 

During recent months, many contem- 
porary paintings and sculptures have 
been added to the collections of U. S. 
museums, galleries and schools. Some 
of the accessions have been gifts; others 
have been purchases from annual ex- 
hibitions. Following are news items con- 
cerning the recent accession of work 
by living American artists. 


National Academy: Ranger Fund 


Lawrence Grant White, President of 
the National Academy of Design, has 
announced six purchases by the Acad- 


Murcu: The Motor. University of Illinois 
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emy from its 127th Annual Exhibition. 
Acquired with funds from the Henry 
Ward Ranger bequest, the paintings 
are: Martin Jackson’s Night Fair, John 
Koch’s My Studio, Guy Pene DuBois’ 
Pirates Alley, New Orleans, Roger E. 
Kuntz’ Still-Life with Leaves, Warren 
Baumgartner’s Yorktown Heights, and 
Ted Kautzky’s Tide Water Creek, 
Oregon. 

The Ranger fund, administered by the 
Academy since 1919, provides for the 
purchase of paintings to be assigned 
to the National Collection in Wash- 
ington, and to other U. S. museums. 


University of Illinois 


Seven paintings have been purchased 
by the University of Ilinois from its 
1952 Exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Painting. Awards totaled $7,500. 
Purchases are: Samuel Adler’s Mauve 
Still-Life; Tom Benrimo’s Pastorale; 
Carol Blanchard’s Late Again; Carlyle 
Brown’s Table with Glasses and Roses; 
William G. Congdon’s Assisi No. 1; 
Walter T. Murch’s The Motor; and Ta- 
mayo’s People Contemplating Birds. 


California Palace 


Museum purchases from the Califor- 
nia Palace’s Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
Contemporary Painting are: John Lang- 
ley Howard’s Storm Coming; Lundy 
Siegriest’s Birds at Rest; Jack Levine’s 
Woodstock Pastoral; Bernard Perlin’s 
Potatoes and Onions; Carlyle Brown’s 
Table with Glasses and Napkins; Joe 
Lasker’s Sticks and Stones; Raymond 
Mintz’ Artist’s Studio; and Joe Koch’s 
The Bridge. 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
has announced that sales from _ its 
1952 annual totaled $31,260. The acad- 
emy itself, through the Temple, Gilpin, 
and Lambert funds, bought seven paint- 
ings and Saul Baizerman’s bronze sculp- 
ture Ugesie. The paintings acquired for 
the PAFA permanent collection are: 
Stuart Davis’ Ultra Marine, Hopper’s 
East Wind over Weehawken, Madeline 
Hewes’ Florida Chain Gang, William 
Lester’s Melons on a Red Floor, Sara 
Provan’s Delicacies, Hubert Mesibov’s 
Subway, and Decoy by Hans Moller. 

Jacques Lipchitz’ Prometheus Strang- 
ling the Vulture, awarded the Widener 
Gold Medal in the exhibition, was 





bought by the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art; Swallows, a mobile by George 
Rickey, was purchased by the Allen- 
town Museum of Art. 

Paintings by Arthur Osver, Edwin 
E. Sponsler, Harold Baumbach, How- 
ard Cook, and Kenneth Callahan went 
to the Fleisher Art Memorial. 


Academy of Arts and Letters 


With monies from the Childe Hassam 
Fund, the work of 17 artists has re- 
cently been purchased for distribution 
to U. S. museums. This year, for the 
first time, directors or representatives 
of the recipient museums are making 
their own selection from the originals 
or from lists submitted to them. Artists 
represented in the 1952 group are: Emil 
J. Kosa, Jr., Raphael Gleitsmann, 
Charles Schucker, Carl Gaertner, Sperry 
Andrews, John Groth, Robert Blair, John 
Pike, Joe Lasker, Louis Bouché, F. 
Douglas Greenbowe, John Sharp, Jay 
Robinsen, Charles White, Kenneth Cal- 
lahan, Louis Bosa, Siegfried Reinhardt. 


University of Nebraska 


From the 62nd Annual Exhibition at 
the University of Nebraska, the Ne- 
braska Art Association made nine pur- 
chases for the university collection. F. 
M. Hall purchases: Ernst L. Kirehner's 
Wildboden (cil), Rico Lebrun’s Woman 
of the Crucifixion (Duco), Ehe Nadel- 
man’s Man in the Open Air (bronze), 
Randolph Johnston’s The Five that Es- 
caped (bronze), William Kienbusch’s 
Cross Camp Island (watercolor), Ad 
Reinhardt’s No. 2 (watercolor), and a 
ceramic plate and vase by Carleton 
Ball. Nebraska Art Association pur- 
chase: Mitchell Jamieson’s encaustic 
The Italian Girl. 


Portland Art Museum 


From “Artists of Oregon, 1952” the 
Portland Art Museum made the f.-'cw- 
ing purchases: Pandora, a bronze by 
Manuel Izquierdo; Vancing Figures, a 
bronze by Hilda Morris; Horse, copper 
and bronze by Tom Hardy; The Eaglet, 
bronze by James Hansen; Koukla, oil 
by Demetrios Jameson; Winter, Prince 
Rupert, watercolor by Willard C. John- 
son; January 5th, watercolor by van 
K. Sharer. Two oils were also purchased 
by the museum from its Charles Heaney 
Retrospective. They are: Moonrise, 1945, 
and South to Wagontire, 1951. 
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Festival in Salzburg 

Salzburg, Austria — venerable Euro- 
pean center of arts and site of many 
historical “first performances’’—during 
its Cultural Festival (July 27-August 
31) will be host to an unusual exhibi- 
tion of prints by American artists un- 
der 40. This “first performance,” as- 
sembled by William Lieberman, print 





BALLINGER: Marriage and Corimunion, 
from The Seven Sacraments. 
At Salzburg 


curator at New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, will demonstrate to Festival 
visitors the extraordinary achievements 
of young American printmakers during 
the past five years—probably the most 
exciting period in the history of Ameri- 
can printmaking. 

Europe may well be electrified by this 
exhibition. Lieberman has deliberately 
selected 40 artists and 48 prints which 
reveal the incredible number of diverse 
accents in American graphics. The ap- 
parent thesis is that no normative, no 
sweeping analysis of our printmaking 
is possible, for we are too curious, too 
adventurous, and possibly too sophisti- 
cated to present a homogeneous front. 

Consequently, a breakdown of vital 
Statistics on the show presents a num- 
ber of interesting facets. About seven 
media dominate the show, although 
various combinations and mutations ap- 
pear. Seven of the leading printmakers 
represented are women; two others are 
outstanding teachers (Lasansky and Pe- 
terdi). Many categories of subject are 
included: religious (4); Chinese (2); 
animal (6); portraits and self-portraits 
(6); landscape and architecture (4); 
and several unclassifiables, Stylistically 
the work is expressionist, realist and 
magic realist, abstract, etc. 

Although diversity is the positive vir- 
tue in this exhibition, some flexible 
groupings are possible. For example, 
technical performance is, with few ex- 
ceptions, high, but several artists dis- 
tinctly excel, Among them there is Mar- 
tin Jackson with a nostalgic, expertly 
nuanced lithograph; John Paul Jones, 
who displays unfailing control and 
knowledge of intaglio media; June 
Wayne, whose lithographic printing 
technique is virtuoso; and Seong Moy, 
who has created a unique color wood- 
cut technique. 
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Experimental 
new to European spectators appear in 
some dozen prints. Edward Countey’s 
combination of etching, engraving and 
offset color creates novel results. Ro- 
loff-Beny successfully combines etch- 
ing and lithography. Odd graphic in- 


variations probably 


ventions include James Fitzsimmons’ 
bromo-lithograph monoprint, which util- 
izes photographic film; Daniel Deshaies’ 
stencil offsets; James Forsberg’s card- 
board “woodcuts”; and Harold Paris’ 
engravings on lucite. 

Perhaps there is no “American style” 
—distinct and unrelated to any other 
national art—but one can single out 
many prints in this show which seem 
to reflect indigenous activity of the past 
five years. Examples include Walter 
Rogalski’s zoographical intaglio prints; 
Federico Castellon’s mixture of narra- 
tive realism and magic realism; Harry 
Brorby’s intaglio synthesis of flat planes 
and recognizable subject; a print by 
Byron McClintock, the only artist here 
who reflects avant-garde abstract ex- 
pressionism; and the unique experimen- 
tal, poetic serigraphs of Sylvia Wald. 

Along with the well-known Lasansky 
and Shrag. the show presents newer 
names such as Quastler, Steg, Haas, 
Golub, Cloar, Ballinger-and Summers. 

Scheduled to travel to Vienna for 
showing in the famous Secession Gal- 
lery from October 10 to November 15, 
the exhibition should help to stimulate 
further cultural exchange between Eu- 
rope and America, 


San Francisco Relaxes 


Five centuries of prints depicting “‘Ap- 
proaches to Leisure” will be featured 
at the California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor from July 19 through August. 
Selected from the museum’s Achenbach 
collection by Irene Lagorio, director of 
the print department, the exhibition re- 
alizes one of the major objectives of the 
Achenbach Foundation for Graphic 
Arts: to present the theories and prac- 
tices of society. 

The show will be installed in five 
broadly arranged sections: fetes and 
festivals; dance and drama; games of 
sport and chance; music and hilarity; 
and parades, promenades and parks. 
Scholarly as well as entertaining, it 
will incorporate important historical 
graphic material. Thus, the visitor will 
have a chance to establish correlations 
and make comparisons. 

The Foundation points out: “The 
democratic nature of the print, so close 
to the common man, exists as visual 
evidence of certain facets of society 
not usually seen in easel painting. It 
is the intent of exhibitions like ‘Ap- 
proaches to Leisure’ to provide some 
insight into society.” 


Contemporaries in Review 


A large summer show at the Con- 
temporaries—New York’s only gallery 
exclusively devoted to modern graphic 
art—offers convincing proof of the seri- 
ous and original work being done in 
color graphics. 

On view to September, the show in- 
cludes many of our foremost color 







printmakers. Fritz Eichenberg shows 
a group of surprisingly bold and freely 
composed monotypes. Sylvia Wald shows 
serigraphs, for this critic the best seri- 
graphs in the field. Worden Day’s wood- 
cuts and serigraphs exploit color ef- 
fectively. And Ross Abrams offers wood- 
cuts which are always well-executed 
and often highly poetic. Among less- 
known artists are young Steve Covey, 
whose woodcuts are refreshingly dar- 
ing, and A. Hankins, whose delicate 
monotypes recall late 19th- century 
graphic harmonies. Others represented 
include Albers, Schanker, Drewes and 
Chesney. 


PRINT NOTES 


Washington, D. C.: The Tenth Annual 
Exhibition of Prints held at the Library 
of Congress in accordance with Joseph 
Pennell’s will comprises 258 prints. On 
view at the Library through August 1, 
the show was selected by artists Fiske 
Boyd, Douglas Gorsline and John A. 
Noble from among 1,245 prints sub- 
mitted by 549 artists. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: “A Decade 
of American Printmaking,” a compre- 
hensive survey of prints drawn from the 
Philadelphia Museum’s extensive per- 
manent collection, is on view at the 
museum through the summer. Repre- 
senting all of Philadelphia’s major 
printmakers and about 70 nationally 
known artists, the show summarizes 
U.S. graphic activity since 1942, 


New York, New York: Along with Danny 
Pierce (as announced in the June issue 
of the DicesT), Robert Broner will teach 
summer classes in intaglio at Robert 
Blackburn’s Graphic Studio. 


IWew York, New York: The first U.S. 
exhibition of prints by Paul René Gau- 
giin, recently seen at the National Seri- 
graph Society in New York, is now 





Female Force 
At Salzburg 


FITZSIMMONS : 


available for bookings. Also available is 
the 13th Annual circulating exhibition 
and lecture service. For information 
write Doris Meltzer, National Serigraph 
Society, 38 West 57th Street, New York, 
New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Paris Discovers Mexico 
by Jerome Mellquist 


Paris: The vast historic synopsis of 
Mexican art (on view at the Musée Na- 
tional d’Art Moderne through July and 
scheduled to visit Stockholm early in 
autumn) really comprises five exhibi- 
tions: pre-Columbian sculpture, carving 
and jewelry; colonial work; the art of 
modern muralists and easel painters; 
graphics; and popular art. These vari- 
ous sections radiate out from a central 
hub at the entrance, so that the entire 
show possesses a coherence and dignity 
which set it off as the ablest installa- 
tion now in Paris. It might even be said 
that M. Fernando Gamboa, commission- 
aire-general of the show, transported 
not a museum spectacle but rather a 
segment of Mexico to the French capi- 
tal. Surely this segment reveals a land 
of volcanos, silvery light, jungle fervors 
and modern ecstasies, and it should con- 
stitute a diplomatic—no less than es- 
thetic—gesture of the first order. 

Madame Gamboa, who is an American, 
escorted your correspondent through the 
two dozen rooms housing the show while 
workmen were still uncrating the 230 
cases containing material. She explained 
that over a year had been required for 
the selection of the show, M. Gamboa 
himself having picked each item. 

The basic logic of the exhibition is 
inescapable. One section hinges on an- 
other. As if to establish a dialectic be- 
tween past and present, the entrance 
presents a large Tamayo mural over- 
hanging an Aztec snake from the Grand 
Temple. Visitors then descend the stairs 
to a court in which there is more pre- 
Colombian sculpture, largely reptilian 
or animal in motif, though one corn 
goddess beams forth an earthy kind- 
ness, Hewn from voleanic rock, these 
images somehow manifest thunder, su- 
perstition, teeming lava, and all the 
dark stirrings of an ancient people. 

At the end of this court, in an indoor 
portico, Mayan works stand before the 
replica of a religious sanctuary. One, 
Chichén-Itza, reclines in stony splendor. 
A wind deity virtually clacks his scis- 
sory bill, a startling affair seemingly 
derived from a pelican and Aeolus. 
Meanwhile, ceremonial urns here re- 
flect the cults of the dead so prominent 
among these people since antiquity. 
Nearby, large photographs describe the 
locale of pyramids, deserts and windy 
places where such works once _ pro- 
liferated. 

In alcoves opening to one side of the 
stairs, one finds evidence of pre-Colum- 
bian achievements in jewelry and carv- 
ing. Metal necklaces, amulets, jugs, 
vases—these fill the various cases. Here 
one can pause to note a Scribe (re- 
sembling a well-known Egyptian mem- 
ber of his profession who is ensconced 
in the Louvre) or a death’s head in 
obsidian, or fertility images, one of 
which is actually begetting progeny. 
One large figure recalls sitting Hindu 
goddesses, but the war-drums, the red 
stone cricket, the stone hatchet heads 
and grisly yokes could only have come 
from a land where nightmares festered 
in the mind. 
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Nowhere does the show more pointed- 
ly dramatize a period and work than 
at the partition separating pre-Colum- 
bian from Colonial times, At this junc- 
tion, an unadorned Christ figure is posed, 
yet —even as Florentine or Sienese 
primitives— it evokes some_ eternal 
plaint of compassion, underscoring this 
mood by its very bareness of statement. 

However weighty the stones from the 
pre-Columbian epoch are, the problems 
of transporting art of the Colonial 
period were greater. There is, in this 
section, an entire gilded altar in five 
sections. Here, too, yearning pottery 
saints out of El Greco writhe in baroque 
torment, while pretty angels and made- 


leines almost pirouette in ecstasy. A 
lectern attached to a wheel has also 
been imported, along with paintings 
compounded from feathers. A large gilt 
cross and the celebrated scroll - work 
equestrian figure of Count Galvas (1796) 
conclude this section, in which one also 
finds conventional portraits. 


Immediately following, one sees the 
work of still-life painters who apparent- 
ly noted Chardin and the 17th-century 
Dutch. Later provincial painters indi- 
cate that so-called American 19th - cen- 
tury primitives had their counter-parts 
elsewhere. Daintiness, nevertheless, 
sometimes prevails with delectable re- 
sults, Still another room contains topo- 
graphical 19th-century Velascos and 
portraits by a newly discovered artist 





of the same period. But it also pro- 
vides the sting of great indignation— 
the loaded black-and-white diatribes of 
Posada, rustic 19th-century Daumier 
who satirized politics and pothouses, 
Unfortunately the much - publicized 
20th-century muralists Orozco, Siquieros 
and Rivera do not withstand the light 
of Paris too well. Perhaps they require 
their own setting. Siquieros merely 
seems to aim a pistol at one’s head, de- 
manding surrender in terms of force. 
Rivera seems more inflated than ever. 
Orozco, however, in at least two can- 
vases—greenish flotsam in a tide of 
color and dismembered limbs in a choke 
of red—articulates effectively, though 








ZAPOTEC CULTURE FIGURE 


his works in the print section generally 
prove more lustrous. 

In that print section, it is Posada who 
again dominates. The revolutionary 
urges, however, are powerfully recapitu- 
lated here—with Orozco, Rivera and 
Charlot appearing at their best. Younger 
or more special personalities—notably 
the short-lived Julio Castellanos — are 
likewise present, but their work sel- 
dom has the impact of the somewhat 
earlier generation. 


As for the popular arts, here one 
participates in street parades, while 
large dummies celebrate death or popu- 
lar ogres, and innumerable toys, pots, 
saddles and candy skulls reflect the 
pastimes and premonitions of the peo- 
ple. And if one becomes surfeited here, 
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a circular corridor leads back to that 
central court of sculpture, or one can 
look at a superb wrestler formed out 
* of cement-like material. The wrestler 
incorporates force, plasticity, supple- 
ness — grace with power, muscularity 
with rippling ease. Thus he imparts 
the underlying strength of a people. 

Altogether, then, a segment of Mex- 
ico has been desposited in Paris, and 
Europeans now can appreciate what 
Cortez felt when he beheld the shining 
cities of the Aztecs, what the Ameri- 
cans felt only two decades ago when 
first confronting the thunders of the 
latterday Mexican muralists. 


The Nations in Venice 


Still more news of the 26th Interna- 
tional Biennale in Venice indicates the 
record-breaking scope of this great ex- 
position which is current until Octo- 
ber 19. 


Great Britain is offering retrospective 
exhibitions of the work of Edward 
Wadsworth, modern painter who died in 
1949, and Graham Sutherland. 


Japan returns to the Biennale after 
a long absence (since 1924) with an ex- 
hibition sponsored by the Tokyo daily 
paper “Yomiuri.” 

The French pavilion presents one-man 
Dufy and Léger shows, and several 
paintings by Villon and Desnoyer. A 
one-man retrospective of the sculpture 
of Antoine Bourdelle is also planned, as 
are shows by Lipchitz, Richter, Jac- 
quemin, Goerg and Vuillard. 


Spain offers a large collection of 
Francisco Goya works, many of which 
have never been seen outside of Spain. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Toronto, Canada: A survey of Canadian 
art in relation to its European sources 
and contemporary development abroad 
is the underlying theme of a summer 
exhibition at the Toronto Art Gallery. 
A special feature is the first showing in 
North America of a large still-life with 
figures by Franz Snyders. 


Berlin, Germany: The elaborate second 
“Festival of Berlin,” from August 31 to 
September 30, will feature an exhibition 
of French art. Paintings by contempo- 
rary masters and earlier French mas- 
terworks from the Berlin museums will 
be included. 


Italy: The VeniceBiennale and Venetian 
tourist office will join forces to conduct 
an international competition for the 
best critical essay on the current 
1952 Biennale (closing October 19). 
Prizes are offered for the best article 
in the Italian language published in 
Italian journals and magazines, and 
for the best in foreign publications. 
Each participant must announce his in- 
tention to compete at Ca’ Giustinian, 
Venice, before September 30, 1952, and 
before November 15 must submit six 
copies of the newspaper or magazine in 
which the essays appear. The jury will 
consist of the president of the Biennale, 
the president of the Venice tourist of- 
fice, the secretary general of the ex- 
position, an Italian selected by the news- 
papers in Italy, and a representative of 
the foreign press designated by the 
Foreign Press Association in Rome. 
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WHO'S NEWS 





To succeed Donald Bear, who died 
during April, Mrs. Ala Story has been 
appointed director of the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art in California. Most re- 
cently the owner-director of the Ameri- 
can-British Art Gallery in New York, 
Mrs. Story has been associated with gal- 
leries since 1927. In London she was co- 
partner of the Redfern Gallery, director 
of the Stafford Gallery and founder of 
the British Art Centre. In 1940 she came 
to New York to found and direct the 
American-British Art Centre, non-profit 
organization devoted to promoting the 
work of contemporary American and 
British artists. Mrs. Story was born in 
Vienna, where she studied at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. 


Henry-Russell Hitchcock, director of 
the Smith College Museum, is currently 
in Europe, collecting final material for 
his book on Victorian architecture which 
will be published by the Yale Press early 
in 1953. In Amsterdam, at the end of 
July, he will present a paper at the 
Congress of the History of Art. 


At the Venice Biennial, which opened 
June 14, Philadelphia-born sculptor Alex- 
ander Calder won the president’s spe- 
cial prize for a foreign sculptor. Calder 
is showing 23 works in Venice and, ac- 
cording to The New York Times, Euro- 
pean critics are excited about his work, 
though visitors (presumably to the Bien- 
nial) “are merely baffled.” 


New curator of architecture and de- 
sign at the Walker Art Center in Min- 
neapolis is Norman C. Nagle. Since 1948 
a faculty member at the U. of Minne- 
sota, Nagle formerly worked in the 
offices of Saarinen and Saarinen, and 
before that at Cranbrook Academy as 
head of the design department. 


Francis Henry Taylor, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum’s director, has been elected 
an honorary associate of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


Winners of Skowhegan (Maine) School 
of Painting and Sculpture 1952 Mar- 
garet Blake Fellowships for designs for 
a fresco decoration are: William King, 
New York painter-sculptor; Hester Dig- 
nan of Rhode Island, and Philip Bornath 
of Illinois. Winners were chosen by a 
jury comprising Rene d’Harnoncourt, 
Franklin Watkins, Jack Levine, Henry 
V. Poor, Sidney Simon, Willard W.Cum- 
mings and Anne Poor. They will work 
on wall and ceiling decorations of the 
South Solon Meeting House in Maine. 


Bronze busts of Susan B. Anthony 
and Thomas Paine recently completed 
by Brenda Putnam and Malvina Hoff- 
man, respectively, have been installed 
in the Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans for which they were commissioned. 


New officers of the California Water 
Color Society are: David Scott, presi- 
dent; Watson Cross, Jr., 1st vice-presi- 
dent; Edgar Ewing, 2nd vice-president; 
Robert Holdeman, secretary; Edward 
Reep, treasurer. 


Winners of the second annual competi- 
tion for major scholarships at Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, are: Gabriel Kohn, Los An- 


geles sculptor and former student of Os- 
sip Zadkine; Are Vesterlid, advanced 
architecture student from Oslo, Nor- 
way; and Paul R. Evans, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, graduate of the School for Ameri- 
can Craftsmen at Rochester, New York. 


Albert Eugene Gallatin 


Albert Eugene Gallatin, abstract 
painter, author, and collector of avant- 
garde art, died in a New York hospital 
on June 17. He was 70, and a month 
short of turning 71. 

Partisan to abstract art and allegedly 
outspoken about his likes and dislikes, 
Gallatin, in 1927, suggested that New 
York University start a gallery of pion- 
eering art, offering to assemble the 
work himself. The proposal was ac- 
cepted and late that year the Gallery 
of Living Art opened. In it there were 
paintings by Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso 
and others. Gallatin directed the gal- 
lery until 1943, when it was transferred 
to the Philadelphia Museum, of which 
Gallatin was a trustee. 

Known as a painter himself, Gallatin 
exhibited in several American and Eu- 
ropean museums. He is represented in 
the permanent collections of the Phila- 
delphia Museum, the Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Museum and the Museum of Modern 
Art. As a writer on art he earned the 
respect of art and literary critics. 

Born in Villanova, Pa., Gallatin was 
a great-grandson of Albert Gallatin, 
Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dents Jefferson and Madison. 


Felix Wildenstein 


Felix Wildenstein, president of Wil- 
denstein & Co., Inc., New York branch 
of the international Wildenstein gal- 
leries organization, died during June in 
New York, just two days before reach- 
ing 69 years of age. 

A specialist in French 18th-century 
art, Wildenstein was well known to 
museum officials and private collectors. 
He was born in Strasbourg, France, 
and was brought to this country at the 
age of six. In 1902, he joined the New 
York branch of the galleries established 
in 1875 by his relatives in Paris. 


Arthur B. Carles 


Arthur B. Carles, 70-year-old pioneer 
painter-teacher in the abstract move- 
ment, died June 19 at a nursing home 
in Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia suburb. 

A native of Philadelphia, Carles 
studied, taught and exhibited at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. In Paris, in 
1907, he developed an interest in post- 
impressionism and became a friend of 
Henri Matisse and of sculptor Auguste 
Rodin. During the ’30s, he devoted him- 
self to near-abstract and abstract art. 

Carles’ paintings have been exhibited 
in the Armory Show of 1913, and later 
at the Philadelphia Museum, the San 
Francisco Museum, the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and the Museum of Modern Art. 


Emily Drayton Taylor 

Emily Drayton Taylor, president of 
the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters since its founding 51 years ago, 
and a founder of the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, died June 19 at her home in 
Philadelphia. She was 92 years old. 
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Provincetown 


Charles W. Hawthorne, a man who 
withstood the prevailing French modes 
of his generation and established his 
own sensitive realist idiom, will be hon- 
ored in an exhibition of 15 paintings 
at the Provincetown Art Association 
July 6 to September 7. Born in Maine 
in 1872, Hawthorne spent a good part 
of his life in Provincetown. When he 
died in 1930, he left behind a number 
of paintings describing the life and cus- 
toms of Provincetown fisherfolk and 
local denizens. Since his death, Province- 
town has honored him periodically with 
memorial exhibitions. 

Throughout his career, Hawthorne ad- 
hered to the best principles of American 
objective realism, mingling the lessons 
learned from his teacher William Chase 
with techniques he developed after close 
study of paintings by Frans Hals. He 
has been accused of borrowing methods 
from the old masters, but this charge 
is dismissed by abstract painter Hans 
Hofmann, who furnishes an enthusiastic 
Hawthorne appreciation for <4e prese1.t 
exhibition’s catalogue. In aefense of 
Hawthorne, Hofmann expiains: “He is 
not an eclectic. It is rather that in the 
siruggie for a universal painting ex- 
pression, he allied himself strongly 
with the only tradition he felt.” 


Hofmann goes on to point out that 
Hawthorne’s paintings do not “have 
that esthetic charm so much demande 
today by anemic hvypersensitives. His 
painting is the antithesis of the pre- 
vailing misconception that admires 
taste and design. ... It is more im- 
portant that Hawthorne’s work is ro- 
bust and provocative, t.-at it gives evi- 
dence of an abundant, vigorous mind, 
of a cataclysmic temp! ament.” 

In conclusion, Hofma in—one of the 
leading teachers in the East and direc- 
tor of his own large art school in 
Provincetown—pays tribute to Haw- 
thorne’s reputation as a teacher: 


“I am not surprised to find in the 
vanguard of today’s movements paint- 
ers whc still appreciate the privilege of 
having been his students. Knowing 
Hawt' rne cnly from his painting— 
knowing from them what a great paint- 
er he is -I feel that he must have been 
alse an inspiring and challenging teach- 
er. However, personality, character, tal- 
ent, sensitivity and endurance are in- 
born, they cannot be given. . . . The 
master and tutor is no more. Yet he 
succeeded in endowing his work with— 
what I may be permitted to call—the 
eternal ‘aurore de la vie’.” 


And Other Vacation Spots 


Alive with activity in the arts, Rock- 
port, Massachusetts, features its 32nd 
Annual Exhibition through September 
21 at the Old Tavern on Main Street. 
Sponsored by the Rockport Art Associa- 
tion, the juried show is open to Asso- 
ciation members. Other events at Rock- 
port include Monday evening sketch 
classes, Tuesday evening artist demon- 
strations, and weekend dancing, 

- * * 


A Cape Cod letter from Ben Wolf re- 
ports on the newly opened Mayo Hill 
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Galleries in Wellfleet, Massachusetts. 
Wolf notes that one of this enterprise’s 
most admirable qualities is its resolute 
stand against “the local color and gim- 
mickry (via interminable lighthouses, 
sea gulls, dashing waves ad nauseum) 
that until recently (with a few notable 
exceptions) has largely held our local 
plastic franchises tourist-wise.” The en- 
deavor, he adds, “appears the most in- 
tegrated effort to date in behalf of 
mature art expression here on Cape 
Cod.” Comments Wolf: 

“The galleries, tastefully designed by 
Boston’s Nathaniel Saltonstall, and un- 
der the direction of Thomas A, Gaglione, 


compare more than favorably with 57th 
Street’s best. So do the pictuxes on 
display... . 

“Willard Cummings’ poignant and 
simplified analysis of Mrs. Ulrich J. 
Franzen is not soon forgotten. In a dif- 
ferent department, neither is Lamar 
Dodd’s White Steps. Restraint, 
color-wise, plus a free-swinging dynamic 
brush, singles out Nautical by Karl 
Knaths. Broken Objects by Kuniyoshi 
merits a second look. Otherwise one 
might easily miss its quiet voice. 

“It is interesting to observe that 
George L. K. Morris has deserted his 
incisiveness for a more appealing emo- 
tionalism. As usual, in the case of 
Waldo Pierce, one would have to be 
cold indeed not to respond to his warm 
and hearty approach to life, 

“Henry Varnum Poor is_ happily 
present with a controlled landscape in- 
volving a muted palette. ... 








“Abraham Rattner shows a typically 
brilliant semi-abstract while Sidney Si- 
mon cocks an introspective eye at his 
studio and decides it has much in com- 
mon with a prison. Tops for pigmental 
feeling is Marguerite Zorach’s move- 
mentful canvas. 

“Also represented are Ruth Gikow, 
Russell Cowles, Joe Jones, Jack Levine, 
Loren MaclIver, Robert Motherwell, Ar- 
thur Osver, Anne Poor, Frederick Wat- 
kins, and Karl Zerbe. 

“The sculpture department is hand- 
somely in evidence with José de Creeft, 
Chaim Gross, Maldarelli, David Smith, 
Zorach and others showing.” 





HAWTHORNE: Tom Powe 


Future schedule of the galleries is: 
Conger M>tcalf and Gardner Cox, July 
9-20; Morris Graves, Mark Tobey and 
Gyorgy Kepes, July 22.to August 3; 
Thomas Fransioli and Steven Trefonides, 
Ai gust 5-17; and fina y New England 
Group Show, August 19-September 6. 


* * * 


Another Massachusetts gallery, The 
Ballroom Gallery in Sturbridge, submits 
the following summer schedule of ex- 
hibitions: July, Patrick Barclay; Au- 
gust, Lawrence Sisson. Meanwhile, at 
the Sturbridge School, summer classes 
are heing held under the direction of 
painter Carl Pickhardat, 

* * * 

One of the earliest towns in the Bay 
Colony, Ipswich will celebrate 17th- 
Century Day August 9. For the occa- 
sion, some dozen of Ipswich’s earliest 
American houses will be open to the 
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public, featuring hostesses in traditional 
costumes, craft and folk exhibits, and 
displays of old silver and glass. 

* = * 


This month the Berkshire Museum, 
in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, offers a 
spate of exhibitions: gouaches and oils 
by John Piper; paintings by Leonid and 
Robin Ironside; photographs by William 
Tague and IBM's exhibition of Leonardo 
Da Vinci inventions, During August, an 
exhibition of photographs by Edward 
S. Hutchinson will be added to the con- 
tinuing July exhibitions. Summer vis- 
itors in the region can also enjoy the 
museum’s classes in painting, drawing, 
sketching and silk screen printing. 

* * * 

A thriving art colony of long standing, 
Woodstock, New York, offers summer 
visitors cosmopolitan fare in a _ series 
of special exhibitions. 

At the Mollie Higgins Smith Gallery, 
a one-man exhibition of paintings and 
drawings by Eugene Speicher opens 
July 25 and remains on view through 
September 6. Speicher was one of the 
art colony’s founding fathers. 

Inaugurating a new policy this year, 
the Rudolph Gallery offers a series of 
one-man shows. Ledaing off with ex- 
pressionist paintings by Tommy Beere 
(July 20 to August 3), the gallery plans 
later shows by such regulars as Arnold 
Blanch, Doris Lee, Sigmund Menkes, 
and Fletcher Martin, 


At the Town House, July 11 to 24, 
Minna and Mildred Feinberg, identical 
twins, will exhibit some 24 oils and wa- 
tercolors. Since 1938 the twins have 
been drawing illustrations for Best & 
Company’s Liliputian Bazaar. The show 
culminates five years of serious painting 
both individually and in collaboration. 

Bringing 57th Street to Woodstock, 
the Ganso Gallery, now in its second 
year, offers varied exhibitions through- 
out the summer. Director Fanny Ganso 
points out that Woodstock is a valid 
art center and says of last year’s season 
in her new branch gallery: “Sales of 
paintings and sculpture equalled or ex- 
celled any given month of the New 
York art season.” 

ao * * 

In Rutland, Vermont, the 14th Annual 
Summer Exhibition of work by Mid- 
Vermont artists, at the Rutland Public 
Library through August 12, comprises 
89 oils, sculptures and watercolors. Well- 
known artists participating include John 
Atherton, George Hughes and Norman 
Rockwell. 

* me a 

Approximately 50 master paintings 
on loan from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York are on view through 
August at Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
Long Island. This exhibition is the first 
of a series of suburban summer exhibi- 
tions projected by the Metropolitan. The 
show, for which there is a 50 cent ad- 
mission fee, includes paintings by Rem- 
brandt, Titian, Hals, El] Greco, Cézanne, 
Degas and others. 

Francis Henry Taylor, director of the 
Metropolitan, explained that the exhi- 
bition is intended for the generation of 
young people whose parents moved to 
Long Island and other suburbs, and 
who therefore have not had the oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with 
the treasures of the Metropolitan. 
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COAST-TO-COAST 


EWING: Rosecrans at Chickamauga 


LOS ANGELES 
by Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: These things your cor- 
respondent can aver of the 1952 annual 
exhibition by artists of Los Angeles and 
vicinity which just opened at Los An- 
geles County Museum: it is large (290 
pieces), the work has a high average 
of competence, and the show will re- 
main on view through August 10. 

Let us admit at once that this can- 
not be a bona fide review of the show, 
which drew 1,794 submissions of works 
in five classifications from artists living 
within 100 miles of this city’s center. 
We saw most, though not all, of the ac- 
cepted works stacked, sometimes five 
deep, against gallery walls, often in 
poor light. 

Charles C. Cunningham, director of 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Conn.; Alfred Frankenstein, art critic 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, and 
Perry T. Rathbone, director of the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis, Mo., win- 
nowed the 1,794 offerings down to the 
290 acceptances and recommended 65 
for purchase. This took three days. 

The museum spent its privately raised 
purchase fund of $2,500 to acquire the 
jury’s first choice in five departments. 

Purchased works are Rosecrans at 
Chickamauga ($1,000), an oil by Edgar 
Ewing, Los Angeles, from his series of 
Civil War paintings; Figure No, 2 
($750), a small rhythmical bronze sculp- 
ture of a dancer by Bennett Wade, Pa- 
cific Palisades; Old Chest ($500), a 
large, respectably composed watercolor 
of an old chest in green and rose by 
Edward A. Reep, Studio City; Kite and 
Chair ($150), a baroque-abstract drawing 
by John Lincoln, Los Angeles; and The 
Lord is With Thee ($50), a hieratically 
arranged serigraph of the Virgin and 
Child flanked and surrounded by angels, 


saints, the three kings and shepherds, 
by Sister Mary Corita, ILH.M., an art 
instructor at Immaculate Heart College, 
Los Angeles. 

All departments except sculpture are 
large and high in technical accomplish- 
ment, Of the 14 sculptures, the Wade 
figure, Harold Gebhardt’s huge abstract 
Seated Figure in blackened redwood, 
Robert L. Meyers’ terracotta Seals at 
Play, Anna Mahler’s Dreaming Woman 
and Bernard Rosenthal’s linear bronze 
Cello Player impressed me most. 

Reiterating the impossibility of evalu- 
ating correctly, here are some of the 
pictures in opaque media that caught 
this searcher’s eye: Sueo Serisawa’s The 
Tree, painted in exquisite color and, like 
sO many works in this show, vague in 
content; Nicol Allen’s large Night 
Painting of solid tree shapes in mid- 
night blue sky; Keith Finch’s huge, 
ghostly treatment of a wood-burning 
Locomotive; Helen Omansky Gross’ Dan, 
a small, sensitive portrait head of a 
man; two _ delicate-colored abstract 
paintings of the soft kind by John Stan- 
ley and William J. Schmidt, and two 
bold, near-realistic still-lifes by Robert 
Chuey and Mary Griffith. 

Lighting and stacking made the wa- 
tercolor section more difficult to see. 
Paring, a huge decorative gouache of a 
girl at a table by Lowell Zimmerman; 
Night Buildings painted a-tremble by 
James L. Sheets; Hibiscus by Olga Seem 
Kooyman, and Clash by Night, a large 
roller-derby composition by Ted Gilien 
stood out in this investigation. 

Graphic art was in the darkest places 
of all. Arnold Mesches’ devastating line 
drawing of troubled or case-hardened 
consciences entitled The Second Pew; 
Ynez Johnston’s incredibly fine - line 
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brush drawing, Breakwater; and Robert 
E. Perrin’s page of Figures in thin char- 
coal line, stood out among drawings. 

Among prints in various media those 
by Mario de Ferrante, Leonard Edmond- 
son, Howard Bradford, Dean J, Dallin 
and William R. Bosche got across to this 
reviewer. 

When the show is hung and lighted, 
it is probable that many other works 
will emerge as more appealing than 
those listed. It is likely, too, that the 
number of pieces well designed but 
obscure of content and meaning may 
prove boring, and it will be plain that 
many works by students appealed to 
jurors who, unknowingly and perhaps 
not without justice, turned down offer- 
ings by the better-known instructors 
from whom the students derived their 
styles. 


CHICAGO 
by C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: Picasso’s Family of Saltim- 
banques, a canvas of heroic size painted 
in 1905, on view at the Art Institute 
since May, 1943, soon will be missing 
from the walls. Together with 49 other 
20th-century canvases on long-time loan 
from the Chester Dale collection, it has 
been reclaimed by Mr. and Mrs. Dale, 
who are reassembling their treasures in 
the National Gallery. 


The walls devoted to the Dale paint- 
ings will be redecorated, and the mu- 
seum’s opening show in the autumn will 
be a new hanging of paintings now in 
Institute basement vaults or on loan to 
other museums, plus some new acquisi- 
tions of the past couple of years. Picasso, 
Matisse, Modigliani, Chagall and Miro 
will be featured. 


Choice paintings and sculptures se- 
lected from this year’s solo shows make 
up the summer exhibition at Chicago 
Galleries Association, Changes will be 
made as works are sold. 

Cemeteries seem to be an obsession 
with June Lukosh, whose paintings and 
gouaches can be seen at the Palmer 
House Galleries through summer. 
Beauty of the cemetery rather than hor- 
ror of death is her approach. 


Frank J. Oehlschlaeger is celebrating 
the third anniversary of his gallery's 
founding with a jubilee show which fea- 
tures work by Corbino, Iver Rose, Rou- 
ault, Feininger, Bohrod, a circus primi- 
tive of the early '90s, and a choice 
Severini abstraction. 


Realists Everett McNear and John 
Howard are summertime co-exhibitors 
at Ruth Dickens Gallery. Both take 
trial excursions into the abstract and 
surrealistic. . . . At Elizabeth Nelson’s, 
Rainey Bennett’s Canal Street, New 
Orleans, a magnificent flash of color, 
dominates a summer solo show. 
Throughout the show, Bennett demon- 
strates that color and pattern can be 
expressed as effectively in realistic 
terms as with abstract design. ... Some 
50 artist-members of the Renaissance 
Society (among them such neglected 
Chicago leaders as Gustaf Dalstrom, 
Frances Foy, Fred Biesel, Frances 
Strain, Tunis Ponsen and Laura Van 
Pappelendam), exhibit in a summer 
show at Goodspeed Hall, U. of Chicago. 
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Roy M. Mason, veteran academician 
of Woodchuck Hollow, Batavia, N. Y., 
shows hunting, fishing and boating 
scenes in a timely summer show at 
Russell Button’s. . . . Claude Bentley’s 
abstract Mexican scenes in gorgeous 
hues are attracting attention in the Ho- 
tel Sherman’s Well of the Sea Gallery. 
.. . At the Newman Brown Gallery, a 
summer show presents Allen Kubach’s 
paintings, ranging from realism to easy, 
meaningful abstraction, along with Oc- 
cidental-Oriental watercolors by Atsuchi 
Kikuchi, young Seattle-born artist of 
Japanese descent... . Mandel’s features 
the third annual exhibition of “Ballet 
in Art” during July and August. Lec- 
tures and demonstrations by experts in 
ballet—both dancers and painters—will 
be given during the course of the show. 










































































Foster, W. W. Swallow, Katharine 
Steele Renninger, Francis H. Beau- 
gureau, Mary T. Mason, Giovanni Mar- 
tino and Frederick Gill. 

The Club has ‘not only attracted ex- 
hibiting support from The Catherwood 
Foundation, it has also enlisted active 
interest on the part of the Wanamaker 
Store in whose auditorium it will stage 
its Pennsylvania Week show which is 
forced out of the P. R. R.’s 30th St. Sta- 
tion this year by transfer to that struc- 
ture of all traffic formerly handled at 
Broad Street Station. Purchase prizes 
of $250 will be given by Wanamakers, 
and winning papers will be presented to 
the club-sponsored permanent water- 
color collection in the State Museum 
at Harrisburg. 

Steady growth of art interest in Dela- 
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PHILADELPHIA 
by Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: Most important news of 
early summer is announcement of the 
reinstatement (October 19 - November 
23) at The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts of the big traditional na- 
tional - international Water Color and 
Graphic Exhibition co-sponsored by The 
Philadelphia Water Color Club whose 
indefatigable president, Thornton Oak- 
ley, served as its liaison to secure un- 
derwriting from The Catherwood Foun- 
dation, The annual last season was cut 
to a small invited group due to financial 
curtailment. 


This announcement coincides with the 
opening at The Art Alliance of The Phil- 
adelphia Water Color Club’s spring ex- 
hibition of work by members. Primarily 
a middle-of-the-road display, with only 
two or three abstractions, the aggre- 
gate, nevertheless, demonstrates the fa- 
cility of the American watercolorist. 
Guest artist is printmaker Grace Albee 
whose delicately detailed, mood -con- 
trolled studies in realism constitute a 
show within a show. 

Outstanding, perhaps, among many 
excellent watercolors are those by John 


ware has resulted this spring in emer- 
gence of another exhibiting regional 
group, The Arden Arts and Crafts Guild, 
now holding its initial offering in the 
spacious Guild Hall, center of activi- 
ties in the art-music-drama-conscious 
single-tax colony of Arden. Watercolors 
outshine oils in dexterity, with papers 
by Alexander Bower, Edward Grant, 
Lewis Staats and Julia Andrews to the 
fore. A brand new glimpse by Paul 
Remmey of Philadelphia’s Smith Memo- 
rial in moonlight, Charles Vinson’s de- 
sign-simplified still-lifes, Walt Stan’s 
Walking Cat, Edward L. Loper’s Yellow 
House also deserve special mention. 

Summer exhibiting activities in the 
Long Beach Island (N. J.) Foundation 
include the first outside-Pennsylvania 
display of 55 paintings from the Gimbel 
Pennsylvania Art Collection, a small 
part of which is on view (and on in- 
definite loan) at The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 


Denver "Tops All Records" 


Statistics about the 58th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Western Art, current this 
month at the Denver Museum in Colo- 
rado, indicate that the 58th ‘tops all 
records.” One of the oldest regional 
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competitions in the West, the Denver 
annual offers an opportunity for new- 
comers to measure themselves against 
the standards of the veteran exhibitor. 

This year, out of 24 eligible states, 
23 were represented. The 703 con- 
testants submitted 1,506 entries — the 
largest number of entries in the history 
of the show. Juror Alfred Frankenstein, 
San Francisco critic, selected a record- 
breaking 311 works by 252 artists for 
the exhibition. Top awards went to 
Francis de Erdely, Lenard Kester, Roger 
Kuntz, Walter Meigs, Jack and Dorothy 
Palmer, Bror Utter and Angela von 
Neumann. (For a complete list of 
awards see page 23.) 

It is difficult to generalize about the 
58th Annual, according to the museum, 
for it includes work representative of 
all trends and schools. “The overall im- 
pact of the exhibition however, is defi- 
nitely modern, predominantly abstract 
and fairly low in color key.” 


Pots and Pyramid in Pasadena 


A Mayan temple nearly 12 feet tall, 
a pyramid, a vast Tarascan village and 
quantities of gold objects are among 
3,000-odd exhibits currently installed in 
the galleries and against a garden- 
jungle background at the Pasadena Art 
Institute. To remain on view through 
September 28, this multitude of ancient, 
indigenous Mexican and Central Ameri- 
can art and artifacts constitutes what 
the gallery terms “the greatest exhibi- 
tion of pre-Columbian art ever held in 
the United States.” 

The show’s abundant material is in- 
stalled on green gravel against a pea- 
cock blue background. According to 
John Palmer Leeper, director of the 
gallery, an attempt has been made to 
assemble material into culture groups, 
with chronology roughly indicated with- 
in each group. He adds: 

“The material remains of each cul- 
ture vary in extent from the rare Olmec 
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jade figures, terse and cryptic, to the 
extensive and vivid picture left by the 
Tarascan centers, A vast Tarascan vil- 
lage is created by scores of baked and 
painted clay genre groups, houses and 
individual figures, all depicting accu- 
rately and whimsically the daily life 
of the American prior to 1492. Ball 
games are in progress, supervised by 
an austere gallery of judges. And the 
formal, ritual performances and dances 
are balanced by domestic scenes and 
by an extraordinary gallery of musi- 
cians, busy with whistles and rattles 
whose gold duplicates are seen in an 
adjoining gallery.” 

Leeper notes, too, that the Mayan 
culture is superbly represented in the 
show—“partly by an immense proces- 
sion of elegant and crisp figures as- 
cending temple steps.’ But he also de- 
scribes splendid gold artifacts — neck- 
laces, breastplates, small rattles and 
musical instruments—from Costa Rica; 
Panamanian metates, “lean and grace- 
ful’; and Cocle painted pots which indi- 
cate that the intersection point between 
the great cultures of South and Middle 
America “was not devoid of an origi- 
nality and inspiration of its own.” 


In this colorful and fabulous show, 
Leeper remarks, “every attempt has 
been made to illustrate exactly how 
much is known precisely, and is even 
accepted generally about the early 
American cultures. The picture is as 
complete as possible. . . . But the ma- 
terial far surpasses simple ethnological 
observation, for masterpieces lie on 
every hand, fecund, powerful, and 
among the most exciting things ever 
produced by man.” 


Man Alive! 


Paintings will pose for models late 
this month as real people bring pictures 
to life at the Laguna Beach (California) 
Festival of Arts. The Festival, current 
July 26 to August 10, will feature life 
tableaux based on story-telling paint- 
ings, many of which will be chosen from 
a concurrent competitive exhibition. 
Prominent among the 60-odd life-like 
pageants will be Robert Brackman’s 
Unmasked, a realistic vignette of a pos- 
turing nude and an unmasking harle- 
quin (see page 23). The picture took 
the show’s $1,000 grand prize. 

Juried by Will Foster, Arthur Millier 
and others, the $3,000 award exhibition 
comprises 215 paintings by artists from 
37 states. Purpose of the show, accord- 
ing to Captain Otho Budd, is partly to 
secure “vital subject-matter for ‘living 
pictures,’ Laguna’s own unique art 
form.” For a complete list of prizes, 
see page 23. 


New England Bean Stalk 


Like the stalk which burgeoned from 
the beans that Jack planted, the Silver- 
mine Guild’s Annual New England Ex- 
hibition, current to July 6 in Norwalk, 
Conn., has grown prodigiously since its 
inception three seasons ago. Formerly 
a modest local venture, it is now a full- 
fledged regional. 


Increasingly supported by an art- 
conscious local gentry, the annual has 
tripled its purse in three years. This 
year it drew 800-odd entries. Out of this 








host, a jury comprising painters Julian 
Levi and Milton Avery, sculptor Henry 
Kreis, and Charles C. Cunningham, di- 
rector of the Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford, Conn., chose 151 paintings 
and 23 sculptures for exhibition. The 
same jury distributed the $1,375 prize 
purse, giving a $100 top sculpture 
award to Henry Rox’ faceted Mother 
and Child, and giving the $200 Guild 
Award for an oil to one of the show’s 
few non-objective paintings, Gabor Pe- 
terdi’s Exodus, a linear network, as 
complex as the opening of a game of 
Pick-up-Stix. For other awards, see 
page 23. 


Like most regionals today, this show 
runs a middle course between extreme 
realism and the more rarefied forms of 
non-objectivism. There are a few exam- 
ples of both extremes on hand. Ken 
Davies’ Harnett-like Coffee Grinder, 
Laurence P. Sisson’s technically bril- 
liant Home in Venice, and Lemuel Pal- 
mer’s It should be Bright and Shiny, 
a precise rendering of an abandoned 
farm machine, set the realist pace. The 
abstract camp harbors Alice Trumbull 
Mason’s The Seed is White, tidy geom- 
etry in handsome, early cubist black- 
to-brown-to-white colors. And verging 
on abstract expressionism, there is 
Bernice Marcus’ audacious Interior. 
Among the eccentrics, whimsy is sup- 
plied by Edward P. Lawton’s primitive 
Nudist Treasure Hunt, and it is re- 
enforced by the more sophisticated hu- 
mor of Sheilagh Maeve Coulter’s pin- 
headed, multi-membered Family at the 
Beach. 


But the show’s largest contingent is 
made up of semi-abstractionists and ro- 
mantic realists. Lucid or brilliant color 
and cut-crystal facets characterize the 
vigorous work of three Silvermine fac- 
ulty members: Gail Symon, Revington 
Arthur and Matthew Wysocki— and 
their lead is followed often. Integrity 
is also apparent in Arthur Polonsky’s 
magically tender French Color Shop, 
in the rippling half-realities of Wolde- 
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mar Neufeld’s Corn, in the bold asser- 
tions of Omer Lassonde’s Studio, and 
in the haunting gloom of Paul A. Do- 
hanos’ ramshackle clapboard house in 
Murvon Court. 

True to regional form, the sculpture 
here suffers by comparison with the 
paintings. But shortcomings are par- 
tially compensated by a handsome in- 
stallation of work amid greenery bedded 
in cinder blocks. William Horwitt’s 
rugged carving, Green Pastures, and 
Marion Rainey Voorhees, sleek Pregnant 
Cat, an image fit for a Nilitic fertility 
cult, were judiciously singled out for 
sculpture awards.—B. K. 


Ceramic Prospects 


This year’s Ceramic National, to be 
held at the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts November 9 through December 7, 
promises to be more comprehensive 
than ever before. Co-sponsored by the 
museum, the Onondaga Pottery Com- 
pany and the Ferro Corporation, the 
competitive exhibition will offer $2,450 
in prizes for ceramic sculpture, pottery, 
enamels and designs for dinnerware. 

This year, for the first time, the 
Ceramic National is open to painters, 
who are eligible for prize awards in 
dinnerware designs. Other awards are 
offered for ceramic sculpture, for ena- 
mels produced by the plique-a-jour 
method, and for pottery with the best 
decorative color. 

In October, after entries are screened 
by regional juries, selections will be 
judged by the final Jury of Selection 
comprising Richard B. Gump, Dorothy 
Liebes, Thelma Frazier Winter, Ken- 
neth Bates and Jules Gulden. 


Two New Museums 


Chattanooga’s first permanent art 
gallery—the George Thomas Hunter 
Gallery of Art—opens officially July 13 
with a loan exhibition of several old 
masters (seven of which are from the 
Kress Collection), 22 early American 
portraits from the National Gallery, 
and 34 prints from the Rosenwald Col- 
lection. The new Tennessee gallery’s 
director is Russell B. Thornton, former- 
ly of the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton. Established largely through the 
efforts of the Chattanooga Art Asso- 
ciation, the gallery was made possible 
by a Benwood Foundation gift. 

Another new museum is the John 
Steuart Curry memorial house in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts. The artist’s 
widow bought the house so that the 
Curry collection might “be kept in- 
tact.” In the new museum, she has in- 
stalled a group of paintings recalled 
from loans and from the artist’s New 
York dealer. 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Toledo, Ohio: Toledo Museum’s 39th An- 
nual Exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Paintings, on view at the Museum 
through August, comprises 84 paintings 
by major American artists. A compen- 
dium of styles, it represents Jackson 
Pollock and Ad Reinhardt at the non- 
objective extreme, Sol Wilson and Mil- 
ton Avery in the semi-abstract middle, 
Robert Brackman and George Tooker 
at the realistic extreme. Otto Wittman, 
associate director, hand-picked the show, 
drawing mostly on New York galleries. 
He included three paintings from the 
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1951 Whitney Annual—a Guy Péne du 
Bois, a Grey Foy and an Amedée Ozen- 
fant—and several from this year’s an- 
nual at the Pennsylvania Academy. 


Seattle, Washington: Washington artists 
display 118 works in the Music and Art 
Foundation Invitational Exhibition on 
view at the Henry Gallery, Seattle, 
through August 13. Presented as a sum- 
mer feature to complement Seattle’s 
centennial festivities, the show is jointly 
sponsored for the fourth year by the 
U. of Washington’s Henry Gallery and 
the Foundation, Jury members Mark 
Tobey, artist; Sherman Lee, associate 
director of the Seattle Art Museum, and 
Viola Patterson, instructor at the U, of 


















































































































Washington, awarded top prizes to Guy 
Anderson, Leo Flynn and Richard Con- 
way Hickson. Special mentions went to 
Everett DuPen and James Fitzgerald. 
For a list of awards, see page 23. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: The Fifth An- 
nual Everyman’s Art Show, an amateur 
exhibition co-sponsored by the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph and the Arts and 
Crafts Center of Pittsburgh, comprises 
works by 196 amateur painters. On 
view through July 13 at the Arts and 
Crafts Center, the show was juried by 
G. D. Thompson, local patron; Samuel 
Rosenberg, painter, and Elizabeth Rock- 
well Raphael, former gallery director. 

In a recent letter, Dorothy Kantner, 
art critic of the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph, states: “This year, of the 195 
exhibiting artists, only 50 had previously 
exhibited in this annual show, thus 
showing that each year a tremendous 
number of new ‘amateur’ painters come 





to the surface via this show. Significant, 
too, is the fact that of the 195 exhibitors, 
82 are ‘housewives.’”’ Further statistics 
reveal that 71 men and 125 women, aged 
18 to 77, are participating in the show. 


Pittsburg, Kansas: The Fourth Annual 
Kansas Painters Exhibition, sponsored 
by Kansas State Teachers College, com- 
prised 49 works selected by Vincent 
Campanella, painter, and Robert Cooke, 
acting director of the Wichita City Art 
Museum. Three award paintings by Jos- 
eph Stiles, Robert Hodgell and Mary K. 
Stephens were purchased by the college. 
A circuit show, the annual will be seen 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, in October; Wichita City Museum, 
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November; Topeka Art Guild, January, 
and William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, February. 


Buckhannon, West Virginia: The Sec- 
ond Annual West Virginia Strawberry 
Festival Art Exhibit, held during June 
in Buckhannon Auditorium, comprised 
114 paintings submitted by 46 artists 
from six states. Juried by Dr. Eugene 
J. McFarland, the show drew more than 
3,000 visitors. For a complete list of 
prizes, see page 23. 


Dallas, Texas: Over 100 works were re- 
cently seen in the 23rd Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Dallas Painting, Sculpture and 
Photography at the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts. Juried by Mitchell A. Wilder, 
director of the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, Xavier Gonzalez, painter, 
and Nedra Jenkins, art critic, the show 
offered some 30 prizes. For a complete 
list of prizes, see page 23. 
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NEW YORK 


Master Collector 


Bathers, carnivals, ballets and boats 
are among the subjects treated by 
French 19th- and 20th-century painters 
represented in the well-known Wer- 
theim Collection, on view at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art through Sep- 
tember 14. Formed by the late Maurice 
Wertheim, the collection — comprising 
paintings, drawings, and sculpture—has 
been lent by Mrs. Wertheim for this 
special exhibition. 

From the sunny palettes of the late 
19th century come such works as Re- 
noir’s Bather Seated, painted in 1885; 
Monet’s Red Boats at Argenteuil and 
Gare Saint-Lazare, Paris. Among the 
post-impressionist paintings, one finds 
Van Gogh’s Self-Portrait, dedicated to 
his friend Paul Gauguin, and Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s Black Countess, who proudly 
rides in a caléche over the sands of the 
Céte d’Azur. Other 19th-century mas- 
terpieces include Still-Life on a Com- 
mode, by Cézanne; A Carnival Proces- 
sion on the Boulevards, by Pissarro; 
and Gauguin’s Poémes Barbares. 

The 20th-century is also represented 
here—in two paintings by Picasso: 
Mother and Child and Woman with a 
Chignon. And two sculptors, Charles 
Despiau and Aristide Maillol, provide 
important bronzes. 


Evolution to Non-Objectivity 


From “academism” to impressionism, 
from expressionism, cubism and abstrac- 
tion to non-objectivism—according to 
Hilla Rebay, director-emeritus of the 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting, that 
is the course of art through the past 
50 years. Indubitably these changes have 
occurred, Whether they are stages of a 
continuous evolutionary process is an- 
other matter; a process of enantio- 
dromia is probably involved as well. 

The current summer show at the 
Non-Objective is a very large exhibi- 
tion—over 200 paintings, drawings and 
prints by some of the key men of mod- 
ern art—and it is an absorbing and in- 
structive one because some of this 
work has been stored away for years 
so that it is familiar to most people 
only in reproduction. Each artist is as- 
signed a wall or room, with his work 
arranged chronologically and labeled 
according to style—neatly if sometimes 
mystifyingly. Unfortunately, the paint- 
ings are badly hung—edge to edge, row 
on row like a collection of postage stamps 
in a too-small album. The survey could 
have been extended to the second floor. 
(As a matter of fact one is lured up 
the stairs by several fine paintings— 
part of the exhibition—but when one 
reaches the second floor all one finds is 
a bower of Bauers.) 


Rudolph Bauer’s development is 
traced from amusing pen and wash 
drawings of 1908, satirical impressions 
of dancers, through cubism down to the 
“metaphysical” plane—soap bubbles, 
arcs and acute angles—which he has 
inhabited since around 1925, It was in 
1926 that Bauer painted Cornerstone-— 
a mélange of Klee, Kandinsky and con- 
structivism which caught Solomon Gug- 
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genheim’s eye and opened it, non-objec- 
tively, to the new trend in art. 

Miss Rebay’s own development, and 
Kandinsky’s too, are fully documented 
from early German-realist, proto- 
expressionist portraits to non-objec- 
tivism, In Kandinsky’s case the non- 
objective usually means. cabalistic, 
quasi-geometric, technicolored drawings 
in oil or gouache. But for this reviewer, 
Kandinsky’s best periods—and they are 
represented in the show—were the fauve 
years (see Blue Mountain, 1908, a fawve 
painting with a basis of Eastern Euro- 
pean folk art) and his last years, from 
1934 to 1941, when his art became more 
atmospheric, cohesive and quite close 
at times to Paul Klee’s. Hilla Rebay’s 
later compositions are expansive, lyri- 
cal, “cosmic’”—like Bauer’s, but involv- 
ing shapes which are more organic. 

The show also includes a few ex- 
cellent, severely colored Légers, and a 
handful of exceptional Mondrians—these 
are the high points. Paul Klee provides 
most of the other high points. All of 


XCERON: Multiform. Non-Objective 


his styles are here—the delicate “air- 
brush and silverpoint’” mirages, the 
“Cambodian” cities and imaginary gar- 
dens, the early satirical etchings, enig- 
matic mask-figures and late curvilinear 
geometrics. 

Two American members of the school, 
both active in the New York scene for 
a good many years, are Xceron and 
Bolotowsky. Here they may be seen at 
their best. Bolotowsky has progressed 
from fragmentary Arp-cum-Léger 
shapes in pale muted tones to strictly 
rectilinear designs in strong color. 
Xceron’s early work was rather hard, 
rather “machine-age.” In recent years 
he has painted grids immersed in a 
mysterious halation—frames for re- 
fracted light. 

Others represented in the exhibition 
are Marc, Moholy-Nagy, Delaunay and 
Gleizes.—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Fifty-Seventh Street in Review 


FRANK DUMOND: The late Frank Vin- 
cent DuMond taught at the Art Stu- 
dents League from 1892 until his death 
in 1951, and the League sponsored this 


recent memorial exhibition. Over 82 
oils and numerous sketches, drawings 
and illustrations were included—a cross- 
section of DuMond’s life’s work. So 
were paintings by a few of his better 
known students — Gifford Beal, Louis 
Bouché, Jon Corbino, Adolf Dehn, Ed- 
win Dickinson, John Marin, Georgia 
O’Keeffe, Ogden Pleissner, Priscilla 
Roberts, Eugene Speicher. 

DuMond painted portraits, figures and 
religious themes, but it was nature— 
the open countryside, the mountains, 
forests, meadows and streams—which 
inspired him most directly and most 
often. When one looks at a large num- 
ber of these paintings—often quite simi- 
lar—one sees that it was with subtle 
variations of mood created by light, by 
the weather and the hour of day, that 
DuMond was fascinated. Dawn, high 
noon and dusk; open shade, mist and 
bright. sunlight—each has a different 
set of moods and DuMond caught a 
great many of them. There are people 
—trout fishermen, perhaps—in some of 
the paintings, but nature dominates and 
her privacy is not violated. That is 
probably the thing that is important 
and characteristic in these unpreten- 
tiously evocative paintings—the secrecy 
they preserve, the reverence they ex- 
press. (National Academy.)—J. F. 


JEAN DUFY: This is an interesting ex- 
hibition of the artist’s earlier work, with 
many of the canvases dating from the 
’20s. Races, regattas and panoramas of 
city and country are Dufy’s subjects, 
and for the most part they are painted 
in the airy, sketchy manner for which 
both Dufys are famous. Delicate pastel 
colors are washed on, with dashes and 
curlicues of stronger color defining 
shapes and details of architecture. But 
some of the most effective impressions 
are those in which color is applied 
thickly with choppy criss - crossing 
strokes. These seem like a continuation 
or adaptation of fauve ideas. (Van 
Diemen-Lilienfeld, to July 10.)—J. F. 


CARAVAN ARTISTS: The most suc- 
cessful open show held by this non-profit 
gallery to date, this exhibition includes 
work by many accomplished artists. 
Among them are Leo Quanchi, Oronzo 
Gasparo (with hot, stylized scenes of 
the Southwest) and Jules Engel of Cali- 
fornia. Newcomers showing paintings 
of better-than-average quality include 
Ruth Jacoby, whose freshly painted 
still-lifes are strong and cohesive; Jean 
Hezarifend, newly arrived from Paris 
and still under the Paris School spell, 
and Anthony Buzzelli. (Caravan, to 
July 3.)—D.A. 


ACA COMPETITIVE ANNUAL: This 
open exhibition, juried by artists of the 
gallery, comprises work by 104 paint- 
ers and 10 sculptors—mostly young or 
little-known. 

Most of the familiar idioms are here, 
from photographic realism to semi-ab- 
straction, but several distinctive works 
give the show a dash of originality. 

Among the more outstanding paint- 
ings are Alan Denenberg’s The Corona- 
tion of Boris Godenov, a coherent and 
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imaginative interpretation; John Res- 
ko’s violent portrait, and Walter Iler’s 
Chardin-like still-life. Semi-abstractions 
by May Stevens, Fred Bennett, Roman, 
Virginia Stoneberger and Ted Snyder 
are all above average. Other notable 
artists showing are Cecile Holzinger, 
Ralph Dubin, Hilde Weingarten, Walter 
Williams, John Bernhardt, Outlaw, and 
the Phillipine, Tabuena. 

Honorable mention paintings from 
last year’s competition were exhibited 
during June. Among these, George 
Laine’s sensitive and spacious canvases 
depicting the quietus of country sum- 
mer were most noteworthy. Others 
showing included Bebe F. Cherner, Su- 
san D’Usseau, Rita Leff, Beatrice Levy, 
John Wilson and Milton Wright. (ACA, 
to July 8.)—D.A. 


TEXAS ARTISTS: With its present 
show, Knoedler’s revives its old sum- 
mertime custom of turning its galleries 
over to contemporary American region- 
als. For this show, three Texas museum 
directors (Jerry Bywaters of Dallas, 
Daniel Defenbacher of Fort Worth, and 
James Chillman of Houston) and three 
collectors (Samuel Cantey III, Stanley 
Marcus and Robert Straus) have se- 
lected 69 paintings and prints by Texas 
artists, many of whom are art teachers 
at Texas colleges, All styles from re- 
alistic to abstract expressionist are in- 
cluded, and thanks to the presence of 
a few nationally known artists and a 
few talented newcomers, this is an in- 
teresting show. 

Joseph Glasco is well represented with 
a boldly patterned, somberly colored 
still-life, and with Head—a large, lava 
textured insect-like head in reds and 
greys. Otis Dozier’s near-abstract Grass- 
hopper—a spacious, airy composition in 
ivories and whites—is one of his best 
and represents a decided advance. Ev- 
erett Spruce’s dramatic Comanche 
Peak; John Erickson’s darkly glistening 
roof-top composition; Seymour Fogel’s 
abstract Processional; McKie Trotter’s 
strong, sad, violet-hour poetry about a 
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deserted street; Robert Preusser’s small, 
bright kite-shapes seemingly floating 
among clouds, and Don Wingren’s very 
personal, rather mystic landscape called 
Thicket —all these are notable selec- 
tions. (Knoedler, to Aug. 8.)—J.F. 


CLARA SHAINESS: Veteran of 40 years 
of painting and exhibiting with groups, 
Mrs. Shainess makes her one-man debut 
with abstract impressionist paintings of 
nature and architecture. Lyrical and 
gently melancholy, they suggest quiet 
struggle and resignation. In many, black 
lines — slanting, swiftly criss - crossing 
like lines of sleet, undulant, or densely 
meshed—are superimposed on patches 
of glowing color. Color recalls Monti- 
celli and Redon; the linear element is 
closer to Kandinsky, Feininger and, oc- 
casionally, Pollock. 

A cooler, more rarefied poetry is 
achieved in Cathedral Interior, Tel Aviv 
and Céte d’Azur—paintings in which 
forms, though highly simplified, are 
still quite recognizable. The change of 
mood is accomplished by a change of 
palette—bleached ivory-pastels taking 
the place of reds and oranges. Clara 
Shainess’ voice is soft but authentic and 
usually clear. (Hacker, to July 19.) 

—J.F. 


ATELIER 17 GROUP: Displayed in the 
warm atmosphere of this new bookshop 
gallery, Atelier 17 prints make a cred- 
itable show. Veteran members such as 
Peter Grippe and Karl Schrag are here, 
along with newer representatives such 
as Jo Ellen Peet and Norma Morgan. 

Among notable prints are Salvatore 
Grippi’s intricate mazes of abstract hu- 
man forms; Fannie Hillsmith’s somber 
abstraction; Edward Countey’s frozen 
islander; and intaglios by Sari Dienes, 
Cyril, and Irene Aronson. (Peretz John- 
nes, to July 31.)—D. A. 


IRVING SHERMAN, ANDY WARHOL: 
Sherman’s outline drawings of animals, 
human and otherwise, are notable for 
wit and excellence of draftsmanship. 
There are smug cats prowling and strut- 
ting their stuff; there are rather mysti- 
cal bird and fish studies; there are men 
and women—such naked men and 
women! Sprawling, posturing, neo-clas- 
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sic, Picassoid—they are primarily and 
secondarily quite preposterous, 

Andy Warhol’s fragile impressions— 
15 drawings based on the writings of 
Truman Capote—are less amusing, less 
impressive altogether, For various rea- 
sons one thinks of Beardsley, Lautrec, 
Demuth, Balthus and Cocteau. The work 
has an air of preciosity, of carefully 
studied perversity. Boys, tomboys and 
butterflies are drawn in pale outline 
with magenta or violet splashed here 
and there—rather arbitrarily it seems. 
At its best it is an art that depends 
upon the delicate tour de force, the 
communication of intangibles and am- 
bivalent feelings. (Hugo, to July 3.) 

—J.F. 


JOB GOODMAN: Designed to recall the 
mood but not the external appearance 
of the subject, these 24 gouaches are 
based on a sojourn in the Florida ever- 
glades. In them, geometric forms are 
delineated in primary colors against 
mottled, subdued backgrounds. And they 
seem completely non-objective when 
divorced from their descriptive titles. 

Goodman’s Heritage, however, recalls 
building forms with a _ suggestion of 
both neo-classical and World’s Fair 
type of pyramidal modern architecture. 
His Continuous Beneficence (of nature 
or life) is a tasteful arrangement of 
both shape and color. Other gouaches 
here celebrate the adoration of sun and 
forest, or evoke a fertility chant. (New 
School, to July 7.)—C. R. 


CONTEMPORARY GROUP: Twelve art- 
ists are represented in this exhibition 
which is uneven in quality but interest- 
ingly diversified. Among the figurative 
paintings, Robert Warren’s sketchy, ro- 
mantic Night Rain and Bernard Eten- 
goff’s curiously Coptic Mother and Child 
are sensitive works in which concep- 
tion and execution are mated. 

A few of the abstractions are equally 
successful. Beatrice de Regnier’s Forest 
is a place of dark enchantment, rather 
morbid perhaps, a good setting for 
Schonberg’s Verklarte Nacht. Emily 
Frank’s Chinese Landscape—an expanse 
of orange smudged with green and 
heavily scored to expose dark blue un- 

[Continued on page 26] 
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BOOKS 


Psychiatrists on Art 


by Lauretta Bender, M.D.* 


“Psychotic Art—A Study of the Art 
Products of the Mentally Ill,” by Fran- 
cis Reitman, M. D., and D. P. M. New 
York: International Universities Press, 
1950. 180 pp., 11 full page reproductions 
of pictorial art products of psychotic in- 
dividuals, bibliography and index. $4.50. 


This volume written by an English psy- 
chiatrist about the art products of the 
mentally ill, although necessarily a psy- 
chiatric study, was intended also for 
the non-psychiatric research worker. It 
synthesizes contributions from the fields 
of neurology, psychometrics, psychology, 
sociology, esthetics, etc. In spite of its 
small size, it deals with many contro- 
versial areas relative to psychiatry as 
well as to art. 

In his first chapter (Definitions and 
Approach), the author discusses art, the 
artist, and what causes them; psychosis, 
the psychotic individual, and what 
causes them. He early raises the ghosts 
of Freud and Jung, only to inter them 
again. Thus he recognizes no symbolism 
in art either arising from the repressed 
unconsciousness as Freud saw it, or from 
the collective unconsciousness as Jung 
saw it. 

Although subsequent chapters bear 
the titles of the Form, the Content, and 
the Interpretation of Psychotic Art, 
Reitman finally accepts only form as 
significant in art and capable of analysis 
and understanding as “a mental mani- 
festation based on human cerebral func- 
tion.” Any pictorial art that cannot be 
accounted for in this way, Reitman calls 
“meaningless doodling,” “spiritualized 
activity,” “filling a vacuum,” “habitual 
non-meaningful relations.” He accepts 
such concepts for psychotic pictorial art 
especially readily, since he accepts Kurt 
Goldstein’s concretistic or categorical 
thinking as characteristic of psychotic 
thinking (in contrast to abstract think- 
ing which is characteristic of the suc- 
cessful non-psychotic artist). 

Reitman rejects Gestalt psychology as 
meaningful in the understanding of pic- 
torial art in spite of his own definition 
that art is “a restructuring of sensory 
impressions according to certain cri- 
teria.” He assumes that Gestalt psy- 
chology offers nothing but a postulate 
that perception is “of a whole all at 
once.” For him, both the artist and the 
psychotic individual are only shiny sur- 
faces which reflect what the senses per- 
ceive of the outside world. If “according 
to certain criteria” the art production 
of an individual does not conform to 
reality, it is psychotic art. Furthermore, 
according to Reitman, it is only because 
of biologically determined factors that 
psychotic art does not conform. 

Most of the book is devoted to a 
wealth of data and to the accumulated 
opinions of many research workers in 
America and England. This material is 
used in an attempt to establish the bio- 

*Dr. Lauretta Bender, Professor of Clin- 
ical Psychiatry at New York University’s 
Bellevue Medical Center, has written numer- 
ous articles on art and psychopathology. She 


has lectured at the Museum of Modern Art 
and elsewhere on the subject of art and 
psychiatry. 
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logical factors which produce a psy- 
chosis and psychotic art. Reitman dis- 
cusses, for example, form and color dis- 
orders in individuals with organically 
damaged brains and in individuals who 
were born blind and gained their 


vision after surgery. He _ discusses 
Loewenfeld’s work on the art of the 
blind and H. J. Eysenck’s “Good Ges- 
talt” as an explanation of art and 
esthetics. He discusses other theories of 
esthetics, of art appreciation and art 
creativity as a special gift or as a 
neurotic or psychotic manifestation, or 
as determined by the “pleasure prin- 
ciple” of Freud. He discusses the de- 
velopment of drawing ability in children 
and the teaching of art; the problems 
of modern art, and its similarities to 
psychotic art, and the use of art in the 
diagnosis and therapy of psychoses and 
neuroses. 


Interestingly enough, the author has 
failed to get the full value from the 
psychoanalytic interpretation of art con- 
tent, from Gestalt psychology’s con- 
struction of form, from the implica- 
tions of Schilder’s body image con- 
cepts, and from Lawrence Frank’s con- 
cept of projection of the inner ex- 
periences into the structural patterns 
of pictorial art. 


Three excellent case histories, how- 
ever, are presented. The first is of a 
schizophrenic man, ungifted and un- 
taught, whose symptomatology includes 
thinking disorders in temporal, spatial, 
body image and social orientation. His 
pictorial art, several examples of which 
are reproduced, is typical of that also 
portrayed by Prinzhorn. The second 
case presented was said to have been a 
trained and competent artist who be- 
came schizophrenic and had a bilateral 
leucotomy (called frontal lobotomy in 
the U. S.). None of her art is repro- 
duced since presumably it would have 
identified her, but her manifold prob- 
lems are discussed. The third case is 
Goya. An analysis of his personality, 
art and illness is offered as an example 
of pathography. Reitman favors a diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia and was espe- 
cially interested, of course, in the group 
of Goya etchings called the Caprichos. 

The reading of this book is challeng- 
ing and rewarding even when one 
wants to disagree with a great deal 
of it. It contains much material for 
research workers in many fields, and 
it is for these that the author claims 
to have written the book. 


“Schizophrenic Art: Its Meaning and 
Psychotherapy,’ by Margaret Naum- 
berg. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1950. 247 Pages, index, bibliography. 
Sixty-two figures, 8 colored plates. 
$10.00. 


Margaret Naumberg was one of the 
first leaders in progressive education, 
as the founder and first director of the 
Walden School in New York. For the 
past several years she has been a re- 
search worker in the use of art activi- 
ties in psychotherapy of hospitalized 
mentally sick patients. This book deals 
with the author’s psychotherapy of 
two schizophrenic young women, part 





of whose treatment involved free ex- 
pression in pictorial and plastic art, 
poetry and essay writing. A preface 
by Thomas A. C. Rennie, M. D., em- 
phasizes the uniqueness of Miss Naum- 
berg’s contribution; her dynamic in- 
terpretation, her relating of the sym- 
bolic features of art work in process 
to the progression of a psychosis. 

It is pointed out that “much of mod- 
ern art deals with inner symbolic ex- 
perience” and that “this book reveals 
clearly the full range of symbols util- 
ized by patients and the sources from 
which they derive in the personal and 
collective unconscious.” Thus, the book 
should interest both those concerned 
with the nature of the creative process 
in the normal artist and those con- 
cerned with a specific approach to psy- 
chotherapy of the mentally ill. 


The introduction is a scholarly sur- 
vey of the significance of psychotic and 
neurotic art from 1876 to 1950. Here, 
also, the emphasis is on dynamic inter- 
pretation and symbolism. 


The rest of the book includes de- 
tailed case histories of the two women 
under the author’s care at the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute and 
Hospital. A great many of their art 
products are reproduced, some in color, 
and Miss Naumberg’s interpretation of 
these products is quite revealing. 


In the beginning of the art sessions, 
both patients produced typically schizo- 
phrenic art products, “splintered and 
distorted forms,” depicting the unsuc- 
cessful struggles with conflicts and re- 
gressive tendencies. Later, as spon- 
taneity in art production increased, 
verbalization became freer. Still later, 
good, non-schizophrenic art forms are 
described. However, typical of most 
psychotherapeutic experiences in schizo- 
phrenia, both patients withdrew from 
the art sessions, from free art pro- 
ductivity and further psychotherapeutic 
contacts with the therapist before a 
completely satisfactory curative result 
had been obtained. 


The book itself is a work of art— 
because of the excellent reproduction 
of a large quantity of interesting (and 
in a number of examples, esthetically 
satisfying) art products of the patients, 
and because of the way in which Miss 
Naumberg has told their life stories. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


JAMES ENSoR, by Roger Avermaete. 
(New York: Macmillan, $2.) A mon- 
ograph on the Belgian mystic writ- 
ten by a professor of the Antwerp 
Higher National Institute of Arts. 
The author’s background as novelist, 


biographer and teacher helps to liven > 


the text. 


TUTANKHAMUN’S TREASURE by Penelope 
Fox. (New York: Oxford, $6.) Dis- 
covered in 1922, the tomb of the 18th- 
dynasty pharoah is described in text 
and photographs by an official of the 
Ashmolean Museum. 


SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH ART, by Eliz- 
abeth Harrison. (Peoria: Charles A. 
Bennett, $4.) An experienced teacher, 
Miss Harrison writes for teachers 
and parents on art education. 
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NEW YORK GALLERY GROUPS 


The following brief reviews of gal- 
lery shows current or opening this 
month suggest the variety and abund- 
ance of art shown in New York during 
the summer. A sequel to the partial 
list which appeared in the June issue 
of Art Dicest, this roster of staff- 
written reviews rounds out the summer 
picture of 57th Street. Reviews are 
arranged alphabetically. Closing dates 
are indicated in the parentheses follow- 
ing each review. 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE: Summer 
session instructors of this famous school 
show about 15 examples of their paint- 
ing, drawing, fashion illustration, and 
layout. Designed primarily to give new 
students a choice of direction in their 
training, the show includes paintings by 
Marsh, Sternberg, Alston, and Reilly, 
and drawing or commercial work by 
Robert Johnson, Dagmar Freuchen, and 
M. Peter Piening. (To Aug. 31.) 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS: A large show 
in a pleasant summer atmosphere offers 
American paintings, watercolors, and 
sculpture of appeal, with trends toward 
middle-of-the-road. Pellew’s Tugboat 
suggests the movement of water and 
steam in invitingly cool color. There 
are more or less realistic pictures by 
Presser, Campbell, Klonis, Csoka, and 
Ellis Wilson. More toward the abstract 
are Virginia Cuthbert’s geometric steel 
construction patterns, Visser ’t Hooft’s 
sly comments on magic, and Kawa 
cityscapes. Baumbach’s two new figure 
pieces are very bright in color, and 
there is sculpture by Winslow Eaves 
and other gallery regulars. (To Aug. 31.) 


COPAIN: A selection of paintings from 
its various one-man shows of the past 
four years is offered now by this res- 
taurant-gallery which specializes in 
light and sophisticated realism. The wit 
and nostalgic whimsy of Hazel Mc- 
Kinley’s watercolors and the fresco- 
like color of Neal oils is augmented 
by the contributions of Kern, Brill, 
Gomberg, and others. (To Aug. 14.) 


Dopp: Granite City. Grand Central 


July, 1952 


FEIGL: An interestingly diversified 
French modern master group winds up 
the season here. There is an unusual 
1918 Matisse, nominally of wife and 
daughter, but really a landscape. There 
are two excellent Soutines, a Rouault 
Pierrot head, a Pascin charcoal nude, 
and two sober, disciplined Derains. 
Chagall and a 1920 Gleizes complete 
the group. (To July 26.) 


FERARGIL: A broad selection of Amer- 
ican paintings offered by this gallery 
as summer fare includes such masters 
as George Bellows—in a moody view 
of Manhattan in the evening—Waldo 
Pierce, and Arthur B. Davies. Clay 
Bartlett shows crisp views of foreign 
countries. Ernest Lawson and Lucius 
Crowell also contribute. (To July 31.) 


GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS: Ab- 
straction dominates a large show as- 
sembled to represent as faithfully as 
possible members of this gallery. The 
show is efficacious and impressive. While 
some small and some realistically de- 
tailed works are included, large can- 
vases tend to overshadow them. Gon- 
zalez’ black-and-white Terminal repre- 
sents pattern at its clamorous best, 
and Byron Browne’s Rites of Spring 
is scarcely less forceful, though broken 
more and narrower in value range. 
Candell’s Village Dog and Durfee’s cu- 
bist seascapes quietly insist on color 
and pattern, and Dodd’s Granite City is 
monumental in scale, There is a new 
Osver, Steel, more detailed than his fa- 
miliar work, and comparatively realis- 
tic items by Simon, Sterne, and Corcos. 
Sculpture by Hebald and Robus are also 
included. (To Sept. 31.) 


IOLAS: Italian paintings, drawings and 
sculpture—romantic realist, neo-classic 
and surrealist— make up a summer 
show notable for charm and good paint- 
ing. A gently melancholy 1926 Chirico; 


Morano: Still-Life. Iolas 


a Morandi still-life in soft bleached 
colors; a Vespignani industrial land- 
scape—poetic, thickly stippled in pale 
jade greens; and three masterful Par- 
esces in the Cézanne-Derain-Gris line 
are a few high spots. Others may pre- 
fer works. by Modigliani, Lepri, Fini, 
Fazzini or De Pisis. (To July 31.) 


NEW GALLERY: For print connois- 
seurs, the Print Room of this gallery 
features rare and even unique impres- 
sions by outstanding European master- 
printmakers. Highlights here are an 
etching and aquatint from Rouault’s 
“Fleurs du Mal,’—a particularly clear 
impression from one of Rouault’s least 
available sets; and the first state of a 
Chagall Biblical lithograph with delicate 
notations on the margin. There are also 
several remarkable posters by Bonnard 
and Toulouse-Lautrec, graphics by Re- 
noir, Dubuffet, Gauguin, Braque, and Pi- 
casso—all exceptionally good and ex- 
ceptionally reasonable in price. (To 
Sept. 2.) 


PASSEDOIT: This season’s retrospective 
ranges from loose realism with expres- 
sionist overtones to the purist-abstract. 
In the latter catagory are J. M. Han- 
son’s neat still-life, von Wicht’s flat- 
pattern sprouting twig in bright red 
contrasted with earth yellows, and the 
dark labyrinth of Nathaniel Pousette- 
Dart’s Point of No Return. 

Nordfeldt’s masterful Channel Bass 
and William Lester’s Toward Fred- 
ericksburg are more realistic. Paint- 
ings and sculpture of appeal by Dorothy 
Andrews, Cornelis Ruhtenberg and 
other members of the gallery group 
contribute to this varied resume. (To 
Sept. 1.) 


PERLS: Selections from this gallery’s 
extensive collections of modern French 
painting will be hung throughout sum- 

[Continued on page 25] 
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Hard and Soft Resins: A Reprise 


In the American Artist for May, 
Frederic Taubes comments again on my 
remarks of a year ago about damar 
in glaze mediums. He quotes several 
museum specialists to the effect that 
when the resin content of an oil paint- 
ing is too high, it becomes vulnerable 
to picture cleaner’s solvents. 

I am no great advocate of oil-resin 
painting mediums. I always recommend 
straight oil paint, with the addition of 
a little glaze medium only when really 
necessary—for transparent glaze man- 
ipulations and for other special effects 
in thinly applied paintings. The various 
natural resins all have their defects; 
the select grades are superior to ordi- 
nary rosin only in degree. In the future, 
the vastly superior synthetic resins will 
be used, but until these have been prop- 
erly studied we must adhere to the 
traditional materials. 

I have no desire then to maintain a 
“controversy” over the merits of resin, 
but Mr. Taubes ignores many aspects 
of the matter. The concern of the mu- 
seum specialists whom he quotes out 
of context—their concern about the vul- 
nerability of resin to solvents—applies 
to the old pictures, to the megilps and 
the earlier more abundant use of resins. 
Modern mediums employ resins not as a 
major ingredient but to plasticize the 
paint—to make it perform nicely. In- 
cidentally, the Pre-Raphaelites’ resin 
was copal. 


OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPT Un 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TFAPESTRECS 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


NEW ADDRESS: 
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18 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 





ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 


Resistance to restorers’ solvents is 
not the only desideratum in a glaze 
medium—nor even the most important 


one. Damar is the choice of so many 
because it has little or no coloring, 
does not become yellow, mixes freely 
with oil at low temperatures without 
disintegrating, and does not cause the 
paint film to become brittle on aging— 
as do most of the cooked oil-resin- 
drier varnishes. The stand oil-damar 
medium I mention, when competently 
used, is adequately resistant to com- 
petent picture cleaners’ methods. 


More ©. & A. 


Q. How permanent are vinyl-resin-in- 
water dispersions? 

A. So far as I know, no paints or 
mediums of this nature especially for- 
mulated and tested for artist’s use have 
yet been placed on the market, and I 
know of no thorough tests of the in- 
dustrial material that have been made 
with the artist’s requirements in mind. 
Compared with other liquid binders, 
vinyl dispersions do not have a good 
reputation for permanent adhesion and 
penetration into gesso or plaster sur- 
faces—and this is a primary require- 
ment for artists’ paints. However, for 
more than 15 years, museum specialists 
have used a clear solution of polyvinyl 
acetate (Vinylite AYAF) as a protec- 
tive coating or sizing on certain mu- 
seum objects and in certain restorative 
operations. 
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by Ralph Mayer 








Q. What can you tell me about quick- 
drying oil whites? 

A. There are proprietary trade prod- 
ucts of secret composition, There are 
also such time-tested mixtures as are 
listed on p. 114 of “The Painter’s Craft.” 
A quick-drying white (usually recom- 
mended for occasional effective use 
rather than for extensive use over the 
whole painting) consists of one part 
Flake White artist’s oil color and one 
part home-ground zinc or titanium 
white in an egg tempera vehicle. A 
water-miscible emulsion that dries with 
a mat surface, this mixture would be 
classed as a “tempera” rather than as 
an oil. 


Q. Is the titanium paste sold in cans 
of good quality? 

A. It is comparable in quality to the 
colors ground in oil which house paint- 
ers use for tinting. It is not made to 
meet artists’ standards and does not 
contain the proper oil or proportion of 
oil and pigment. It is not properly 
ground for art use, nor is it free of 
inert matter. With age it may, because 
of its high oil content, cause the over- 
painting to crack; it may also cause 
yellowing. When it is of suitable con- 
sistency there is, of course, no objec- 
tion to its use for student work. Only 
a few paint-store products are suitable 
for artist’s use, among them gum tur- 
pentine, mineral spirit and, for limited 
purposes, shellac and white lead. 
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HONOR ROLL 


if a cash prize.) 





ROBERT BRACKMAN: Unmasked 
Laguna Beach Festival $1,000 Prize 


Dallas 23rd Annual of Painting, Sculpture 
& Photography, Texas 
Lengel, Walter L., casein, $100 
Chrysomalaides, Despina, oil, $100 
Dozier, Otis, oil, $50 
Benton, Robert, oil, $50 (frames) 
Puspurica, Nik, oil, $25 
Buske, Joe, oil, $ 
James, Dody, oil, $25 
Sigel, Marvin M., oil, $25 (supplies) 





Caropresi, Frederick V., gouache, $25 (supplies) 


Butler, Robert. oil, $15 (books) 

Pyle, Richard T., oil, $10 

Maples, Barbara, gouache, $10 (books) 
Johnson, U. Stephen, photo $25 (supplies) 
Ralsteon, Wallace, photo $25 (supplies) 
Fitzhugh, E. H., photo $25 (supplies) 
Mortoa, Lee, photo $20 


Denver Museum 58th Annual of Western Art, 


Colorado 
de Erdely. Francis, drwg., award 
Kester, Lenard, gouache, award 
Kuntz, Roger, oil, award 
Meigs, Walter, oil, award 
Palmer, Jack & Dorothy, mobile, award 
Utter, Bror, oil, award 
von Neumann, Angela, oil, award 


Everyman's Amateur Art Show, 5th Annual, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morgan, J. E., Sr.. oil, $35 1st prize 


Manecke, Emma, oil, $25 Pittsburgh scene prize 


Cafferty. Mrs. A. Dziak, $25 w. c¢. prize 
Torbitt, Alex, oil, $15 creative ptg. prize 


Guild Hall Annual Members’ Exhibition, 

East Hampton, L., I. 
Shoulberg. Harry, oil, Ist prize 
Krasner, Lee, oil, 2nd prize 
Prohaska, Carolyn, oil, 3rd prize 
Little. John, oil, hon. mention 
Thurm, Arnold, w. c¢., lst prize 
Lamb, Condie, w. ¢., 2nd prize 
Haring, Leiten, w. c., hon. mention 
Wasey. Jane, sculp., Ist prize 
Werner, Nat, sculp., hon. mention 


Kansas Painters Fourth Annual, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
*Stiles, Joseph, w. c., Ist award 
*Hodgell, Robert O., Duco, 2nd award 
Jameyson, Lenore, oil, 3rd award 
Eppink, Norman, w. c¢., hon. mention 
*Stephens, Mary K., oil, hon. mention 





Laguna Beach Festival of Arts 2nd 
National Art Exhibition, Calif. 
Brackman, Robert, $1,000 1st prize 
Brandt, Rex, $750 2nd prize 

Greene, J. Barry, $500 3rd prize 
Huebner, Mentor, $250 4th prize 
Bernat, John, $100 hon. mention 
Lowak, Leo, $100 hon. mention 
Hansen, Ejnar, $100 hon. mention 
Goodell, William A., $100 hon. mention 
Emery, Leslie, $100 hon. mention 
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(THE Art DIGEST presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 


Michigan Water Color Society 6th Annual, 
Ann Arbor 


Bigler, Mary Jane. $100 lst prize 
*Kaupiz, Renee, $50 Roy Heimbach prize 
Barfknecht, Robert, Award of Merit 
Dart, J. McAllister, Award of Merit 
Knoersman, Cherry Lee, Award of Merit 
Kozlow, Richard, Award of Merit 
Sarkisian, Sarkis, Award of Merit 


Music & Arts Foundation Invitational 
Exhibition for Washington Artists, Seattle 


Anderson, Guy, oil, $50 award 

Flynn, Leo, Ariz. iron wood, $50 award 
Hickson, Richard Conway, encaust., $50 award 
DuPen, Everett, tropical iron wood, mention 
FitzGerald, James, egg temp., mention 

Alps, Glen, oil, hon. mention 

Anderson, Fred, oil, hon. mention 

Brazeau, Wendell, oil, hon. mention 
Chong, Fiuy, w. c., hon. mention 
Hofmeister, Andrew, w. c., hon. mention 
Honnigfort, Eleanor, encaust., hon. mention 
Nye, June, oil, hon. mention 

Thurman, Harry, w. c., hon. mention 
Vanderweker, K., oil, hon. mention 
Verjbitsky, Anna, oil, hon. mention 


Newark Art Club End of Season Exhibition, 
New Jersey 


Buros, Luella, w. c., $50 prize 

Coltri, Aurelio, oil, $50 prize 

Fallat, Joseph M., oil, $25 prize 

Karlin, Irving, w. c., $25 prize 
Linnewerth, Edwin J., lacquer, $25 prize 
Herrmann, E. Adele. oil, Grumbacher prize 
McQuillan, Frances C., oil, Morilla prize 
MeVicker, Gladys, pastel, Rich Art prize 
Korn, Elizabeth P., oil, gift certificate 
Wolff, Ruth Mitchell, w. c., hon. mention 
Doscher, Jane Finck, w. ¢., hon. mention 
Arvay, George A., oil, hon. mention 
Domareki, Joseph T., oil, hon. mention 






Providence Art Club Summer Exhibition of 
Oils and Watercolors, R. I. 


Lavalle, John, Lynch watercolor prize 
Simmons, Alice, Lynch oil prize 


Society of Washington Artists Members 
Exhibition, D. C. 


Bolton, Mimi duBois, Ist prize 
Hovnanian, Mary, 2nd prize 
Snow. Mary Ruth, 3rd prize 
Kane, Theodora, 4th prize 





Love, Jane, Ist hon. mention 
deBurgos, Ralph, 2nd hon. mention 


Scenes of Old New York 5th Annual, 
New York 
Carrasco, R. J., oil, show award 
Drosdoff, A., oil, show award 
Lockspeiser, E., oil, show award 
Stulzaft, Rose B., oil, show award 
Moss, Irene, oil, hon. mention 
Plumb, Edna, oil, hon. mention 
Warfield, Nancy, oil, hon. mention 


Silvermine Guild 3rd New England Annual, 

Norwalk, Conn. 
Rox, Henry, sculp. $100 
Horwitt, William, sculp. $50 
Kellner, Mary, sculp. $2£ 
Voorhees, Marion Rainey, 
Peterdi. Gabor, oil $200 
Hios, Theo, oil $100 
Wheeler, Ann Truxell, oil $100 
Greenburg, Susan M., oil $100 
Davies, Ken, oil, Americana $100 
Arlt, Paul, w. c. $100 
Stair, Gobin, nature pte. $50 
Bisharat, Maurice, realistic ptg. 
Lawton, Edward, ptg., $ 
McMullen, Ormond, 
Lam, Jeanette, 
Chapin, Joan, 
Hellman, Edith, 
Dohanos, Paul, ptg., 
Guetersloh, Pat, ptg. by a woman $25 
Tyler, Eugenie C., ptg., $25 
Mason, Alice, ptg., $25 
Coulter. Sheilagh Maeve, w. c. $25 
Urbinati, Frido, w. c. $25 
Adkins, Allen, local artist’s still-life $15 
Wysocki, Matthew, local artist $15 
Mizzy, Eleanore, local artist $15 








sculp. $25 
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sc. $50 





West Virginia Strawberry Festival 2nd 
Annual, Buckhannon 
Sibley. Charles K., oil $40 Ist 
Carpenter, E., oil $20 2nd 
Schroeder. Fridtjof, oil $10 3rd 
Rhodes, Lillian, w. c. $30 Ist 
LeRoy. Robert, w. ec. $15 2nd 
Golden, Charles O., w. ¢. $10 3rd 
Anderson, Bertha F., oil hon. mention 
Taylor, Grace Martin, oil hon. mention 
Stemple. Lewis. w. ¢. hon. mention 
Foster, Lindsey, popular prize 
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EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
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To September 27 


° NEW YORK 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 
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PARKE-BERNET 


GALLERIES ¢ INC 
980 MADISON AVENUE 
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New Yor cs 
Leading Auction Gallery 
PAINTINGS * SCULPTURES 
ENGRAVINGS * ETCHINGS 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


OTHER ART, LITERARY 
AND PERSONAL PROPERTY 


ublic Sales (eekly 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
Monthly Bulletin on Request 



































The ROCKPORT 
ART ASSOCIATION 


32nd Annual Summer Exhibition 
June 21 through September 21 


ONE OF THE FINEST 
GALLERIES IN THE COUNTRY 


OILS 
WATERCOLORS 
SCULPTURE 
DRAWINGS & PRINTS 


The Old Tavern 


Main Street Rockport, Mass. 
Harriet Matson, Curator 


































JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist” 


PAINTINGS WANTED 


for Exhibitions 


(No Entry Fee) 


All Media—Open All Summer 
LYNN KOTTLER GALLERY 






33 W. 58th St..N.¥.19 MU 8-8436 





WHERE TO SHOW 





NATIONAL 





Saint Paul, Minnesota 


FIRE, CLAY AND METAL. Helen Bunn Competi- 


tion for American and Canadian craftsmen. 
Media: ceramics, metal, jewelry, weaving, wood 
and enamels. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due Oct. 15. Write Delmar Kolb, Saint Paul 
Gallery and School of Art, 476 Summit Avenue. 


Syracuse, New York 


17TH CERAMIC NATIONAL. Nov. 9-Dec. 7. Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts and Onondaga Pottery 
Company. Media: pottery, ceramic sculpture, 
enamels, designs for dinnerware. Entry fee $3. 
Prizes: $2,450. Jury. Entry blanks and entries 
due Sept. 20. Write 17th Ceramic National, 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 


REGIONAL 


Atlanta, Georgia 


SEVENTH SOUTHEASTERN ANNUAL. Sept. 28- 
Oct. 12. Open to residents of Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, South Carolina, Mississippi, and Ten- 
nessee. All media. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards due 
Aug. 18. Write Ben E. Shute, High Museum 
of Art, 1262 Peachtree, N.E. 





Canton, New York 


ST. LAWRENCE VALLEY ART EXHIBITION. 
July 15-Aug. 22. St. Lawrence University. Open 
to artists who live in the St. Lawrence Valley 
Region of Northern New York and Southern 
Ontario. No entry fee. Prizes. Jury. Entries due 
July 13. Write Committee on Arrangements. 
P.O. Box 251. 





Canton, Ohio 


CANTON ART INSTITUTE FIFTH ANNUAL 
FALL SHOW. Sept. 7-Oct. 5. Open to present 


and former residents of Stark and adjoining 
counties. Media: oil, watercolor and sculpture. 
Entry fee $1. Prizes. Jury. Entries due Aug. 22. 
Write Pat Marshall, Canton Art Institute. 


Ohio 


OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 28TH ANNUAL 
CIRCUIT EXHIBITION. Open to present and 
former residents of Ohio. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and entries due October 1 
at Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Write George 
Breckner, Jr., 3827 Frederick Street, Youngstown. 


Flushing, New York 


Columbus, 


ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 4TH ANNUAL 
OUTDOOR EXHIBITION. Sept. 6-14. Open to 
Long Island artists. Media: all. Entry fee $2.50. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and entries due Au- 

5. Write Mrs. K. Winterroll, 41-17 150th 






Street. 
Newark, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY WATER COLOR SOCIETY 10TH 
ANNUAL OPEN EXHIBITION, Sept. 20-Oct. 4. 
Kresge’s Department Store. Open to present and 
former residents of New Jersey. Media: water- 
color, casein and pastels. Entry fee $2 for mem- 
bers; $3 for non-members. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards and entries due Sept. 13. Write Kent Day 
Coes, 22 Seymour St., Montclair. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


MEMPHIS 4TH BIENNIAL. Dec. 5-31. Open to 
artists born or resident in Arkansas, Mississippi 


and Tennessee. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Nov. 
10. Write Louise B. Clark, Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Overton Park. 
Sioux City, lowa 
IOWA WATERCOLOR 8TH ANNUAL SHOW. 
Sioux City Woman's Club. Open to voters of 
Iowa. Prizes. Jury. Entries due Oct. 15. Write 


Sioux City Art Center, 613 Pierce Street. 


Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON SCULPTORS GROUP SECOND RE- 
GIONAL EXHIBITION. Sept. 5-28. National 
Collection of Fine Arts Natural History Build- 
ing. Open to sculptors residing in the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. Media: sculpture and sculptors’ draw- 
ings. Jury. Prizes. Write Katherine B. Hobbs, 
2719 36th Place, N.W. 


COMPETITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Brooklyn, New York 


PRATT INSTITUTE DEAN'S SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Several Dean's scholarships (for the Art Teacher 
Education Department) worth $1,800, or four 
years’ tuition, are available to qualified stu- 
dents. Write Registrar, Pratt Institute. 


Detroit, Michigan 


FLEISCHMAN INTERNATIONAL CARPET DE- 
SIGN COMPETITION. Open without limitation 
save for employees of the sponsoring company, 
this competition offers $2,000 in prizes for de- 
signs which best combine artistic excellence and 
practical weaving possibilities. Entries due Janu- 
ary 1, 1953. Write Competition Committee, 
Arthur Fleischman Company, 12585 Gratiot 
Avenue. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF,.NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONT 


AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and 





Made of red simulated leather and richly stamped in gold. 


Designed to hold 20 issues of 


venient and easy way, to protect them from damage or 
loss, and to look well in your home library. 


Ne. C.0.D. Send check or money order to: 


The ART DIGEST 


New York 22 


116 East 59th Street 





PLALA 
ART GALLERIES 


quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 
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65 w. 56 st., new york 19 


$3.00 each 


ART DIGEST in a con- 


The Art Digest 
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New York Gallery Groups 
[Continued from page 21] 


mer. Works range in medium from 
intimate sketches in pencil and ink 
through watercolor and gouaches to 
large oils; in style, from early cubist 
(Picasso, Braque, Léger, Gris and Miré) 
to the realism of near-primitives (Bom- 
bois, Eve, and Vivin). There are also 
characteristic interpretations of the 
visual world by Dufy, Rouault, Utrillo, 
Modigliani, and others. (To Sept. 1.) 


REHN: In this show of better-known 
American realists, almost every paint- 
ing is a high spot of consummate skill. 
Among familiar names are_ Brook, 
Speicher, Carroll, Mattson, and Wat- 
kins. Americana dominates. In Re- 
ginald Marsh’s Coney Island Beach ’51 
strenuous exercise develops muscles on 
bathing beauties—and we see them in 
action. Kantor’s Waiting for the Parade 
is the antithesis in color, supplanting 
Marsh’s dark tones with almost garish 
violets and yellows. And Burchfield’s 
Ailanthus Branch in Winter proves that 
the tree that grew in Brooklyn also 
grows in Buffalo amidst the rotting 
snows of early spring. (To July 31.) 


SAIDENBERG: Summer. stock here in- 
cludes a number of modern masters and 
contemporary Americans, Among out- 
standing European works are several 
engaging Klee watercolors and his 
Resurrection, a ghostly white oil on 
paper. Outstanding American work in- 
cludes Mark Tobey’s filmy gouache; 
Milton Avery’s summery interior; David 
Smith’s trenchant metal sculpture on a 
war theme and Charles Sebree’s ascetic 
portraits. Also included are works by 
Salemme, de Groot, Harvey and Mac- 
Kendrick. (To August 31.) 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB: The tone of this 
large summer exhibition is cool and in- 
viting. There are over 100 items by as 
many artists. Beautifully arranged, the 
large and varied oil section offers a 
treat to those whose taste runs to the 
conservative in landscape or figure com- 
position. The show also includes some 
graphics and sculpture, and 33 pleasant- 
ly visual watercolors. The Hugo Kastor 
prize went to Frank Gervasi, and Cer- 
tificates of Merit to Louis Betts, Louis 
Jambor, Armand Trivilini and Carl Set- 
terberg. (To Sept. 5.) 


SCALAMANDRE MUSEUM: Fabrics for 
drapery and upholstery, suited to both 
modern and traditional interiors, are 
offered in this exhibition titled ‘“Ab- 
stract Design in Printed Modern Tex- 
tiles.” Accentuated in the display by 
contrast with plain woven fabrics and 
trimmings, these casual prints—most of 
which are on cotton—were executed by 
silk screen process. Some are abstract 
or non-objective in pattern, Most, how- 
ever, refer to nature. Motifs include 
objects such as bird cages, mythological 
figures, Spanish dancers, modern paint- 
ings, and even 18th-century French wall- 
paper. Flower and foliage forms are 
used in stylized pattern. (To August 1.) 


SEGY: African masks and allied objects 
are the exclusive domain of this gal- 
lery. Most objects here date from. the 
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MEDIUMS and VARNISHES 









For greater versatility 
and easier handling, plus 
greater brilliance and 
luminosity in your colors. 
Your paintings will retain 
their life longer. 





Frederic Taubes’ new 
analytical booklet on 
MEDIA & VARNISHES 
will be a valuable aid 
to your technique. 

Get your copy FREE 
from your PERMANENT 
PIGMENTS dealer, or 
write direct enclosing 10c 
to cover mailing. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. [iisaibsrbaninareitn 
Makers of Fine Artists Colors & Mediums TORRE RE PORE 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


|||Seeson 1952 SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Painting - Drawing .- Etching 
Ceramics ° Encaustic 


Living quarters if desired ¢ Community kitchens 


All conveniences ¢ June 15th through August 
Woodstock, N.Y. Write today for complete information 


TSCHACBASOV 


MAVERICK ROAD, WOODSTOCK .. . - . . NEW YORK 


The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of al] elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP Nyack, N. Y. 





COPAL PAINTING MEDIUM — 

LIGHT or HEAVY, 4 oz. 65c 
COPAL VARNISH, 4 oz. 65c 
COPAL CONCENTRATE, 


2% ounce bottle... .. $1.25 F 
















THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST — ADDRESS 55 SALISBURY STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 











ART DIGEST For the News in Art 


20 issues per year 
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[] Payment Enclosed Cc] Bill Me 


116 East 59th Street @e New York 22, N. Y. 


(1 One Year $5 [] Two Years $8 








ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announce Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N. Y. and New York City 
June } 2 - August | 29 


Instructors in WOODSTOCK: Arnold 


Blanch, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Sigmund 
Menkes, Frank J. Reilly. 


instructors in NEW YORK: Charles 


Alston, Will Barnet, Dagmar Freu- 
chen, Robert W. Johnson, Reginald 














Marsh, M. Peter Piening, Louis 
Priscilla, Frank J. Reilly, Harry 
Sternberg. 


drawing/painting 
illustration/fashion ii- 
lustration /anatomy / 

applied art/ 
very reasonable terms! 


215 West 57th St., N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-4510 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE T 


SUMMER CLASSES 


PART TIME AND FULL TIME 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


154 W. 56 ST., MW. Y. 19 PL. 7-3580 











CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ON SOUTH PACIFIC COAST 
SUMMER WATERCOLOR SEMINAR 


REX BRANDT WILLIAM MUNSON 
EDWARD REEP 
DON YACOE 
MONTY LEWIS 


ALOYS BOHNEN 
FRED HOCKS 






















APPROVED FOR VETERANS — FREE BROCHURE 
176 C AVENUE, CORONADO, CALIF. 


JERRY 
SCHOOL 


FARNSWORTH ora: 


CAPE COD: July-Sept. © FLORIDA: Jan.-May 


Portrait, landscape, sti life. Summer school: 
North Truro, Massachusetts. Winter school: 





JULIUS DELBOS 


Sarasota, Florida. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A 
©@ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 





ROWLAND 
PAINTING CLASSES 


= Frere SEPTEMBER 6 
WELLFLEET, MASS. 


on Cape Cod 
Write Mr. Elden Rowland, Rt. 4, Box 356-D 
Sarasota, Florida 








EDGARTOWN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Painting ©¢ Edgartown, 
isle. of Martha's Vineyard 


JUNE 23 
FRANCIS CHAPIN 


Mass. 


RUTH APPELDOORN MEAD 5 
VACLAC VYTLACIL 


Write: Ruth Mead, Edgartown, Mass. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Design - Drawing 
Painting - Sculpture 





SABEAN 
SANDER 
WOELFFER 








JULY 
JULY & AUGUST 
AUGUST 12 ON 





SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 16-AUG. 8 


VVTLACIL Beret eee Sue. 





last century, as perishable wood and 
ivory do not survive in the tropics much 
longer. The gallery is especially rich 
in ivories—small heads worn as amu- 
lets or used as fetishes and often 
mounted on a columnar body of monu- 
mental scale. These are archaistic in 
conception in contrast to detailed Ori- 
ental ivory carvings. Ceremonial cups 
in bronze or wood symbolize the prow- 
ess of a warrior who, in more primi- 
tive times, drank from the skull of a 
vanquished enemy. Applied geometric 
patterns on the cups are all meaning- 
ful to the initiate. Masks in various 
materials complete a collection of qual- 
ity and interest. (To Sept. 1.) 


TRUMAN COMPANY: This new gallery 
follows up a Rouault show with a sum- 
mer group of modern prints priced very 
reasonably. Several dusky works from 
Rouault’s Pére Ubu, three delicate dry 
points by Jules Pascin, and a Chagall 
etching illustrating Gogol’s “Dead 
Souls” are the highlights of this show. 
Other features include a Kollwitz self- 
portrait, a small Renoir and an Orozco 
lithograph. (To August 31.) 


WEYHE: This striking show of German, 
French and Mexican graphics juxta- 
poses monumental lithographs, powerful 
woodcuts and delicate etchings. Perhaps 
most valuable is the selection of Ger- 
man expressionist prints, featuring a 
Schmidt-Rottluff landscape which erupts 
in powerful white masses from a black 
ground; two color woodcuts and a litho- 
graph by Pechstein, all revealing extra- 
ordinary graphic talent; and a mystic 
intaglio by Nolde. Mexican highlights 
include Orozco’s somber litho of a pro- 
cession; Siqueiros’ monolithic seated 
nude and Rivera’s stylized image of 
Zapata. French items include a Tou- 
louse-Lautrec poster, a Braque color 
litho and a Rouault Christ. (To July 18.) 


WILDENSTEIN: This selection of im- 
pressionist paintings from the exten- 
sive Wildenstein collection offers land- 
scape and figure subjects by Sisley, 
Monet, Renoir, Courbet, and Vuillard. 
In a separate showing are some 25 
Rouault gouaches of the early ’30s. 
Originally in the Ambroise Vollard col- 
lection, they were made for inclusion 
in the book Le Cirque de VEtoile Fi- 
lante. (To Sept. 30.) 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 19] 
derpainting—suggests a great marsh, a 
land of reeds and rushes. Others well 


represented are Ruth Fortel and Rachel 
Frank, (Lynn Kottler, to July 10.)—J. F. 


OLD NEW YORK: In the largest of 
The Village Art Center shows to date, 
81 artists offered oils, watercolors, and 
graphics. Juried by Camilo Egas and 
Ruth Reeves, this Fifth Annual Scenes 
of Old New York exhibition was open 
to all New Yorkers. 

On the whole, emphasis was on the 
pictorial, Aspects of the city—buildings, 
waterfront, streets, and crowds—were 
depicted in realism of greater or lesser 
detail. Abstraction was slighted, often 
for directness of primitive approach. 

Michael Insinna’s Manhattan Street 
was skillfully patterned, and there were 
















RHODE ISLAND 


A senior college where liberal education and specialized 
training are combined. B.F.A. and B.S. degrees. Adver- 
tising, industrial, textile design; painting, illustration, 
sculpture, ceramics; interior, architecture, landscape 
architecture, teacher education; fashion illustration, 
apparel design. Endowed. Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Dormitories, 24 buildings. 100 faculty, 750 students. 
Summer session for college transfers. Folder. 


18 Coliege St., Providence 3, R. I. 


* epg eb | CARBEE 











September 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Mass. Dept. Educa. 
AVE. «tf BOYLSTON ST.. 










BOSTON 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Cemmercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering. 
layout, fashion illustratien, interior decorating. 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 





Miami, Fic. 


ART LEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Year round career school . Begin anytime . Indiv- 
idua! instruction & advancement . Faculty of re- 
nowned art personalities . Certificate . Diploma 
courses - Veterans app. - Fine art .« Commercial 
art - Fashion . Television . Illustration . Stage . 
Design - Excellent facilities . Opportunities . Place- 
ment . Free catlg. Write Dept. 2, Art League School. 


1256 MARKET © SAN FRANCISCO e¢ CALIF. 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


New York University Credits © Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchestra © Amateurs Invited 
Jury & AvuGuUST * For CaTALoG Write 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 





















THE 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees. Accredited B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 166 
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PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL SF 
Degree and diploma courses In Adver- 
tising, Iles., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattern design. 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


A FASCINATING 
MONEY - MAKING 


art career 
can be yours 


America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists Show You How! Pre- 
pore at home for high- 
paying art jobs! 





















FAMOUS ARTISTS ‘COURSE : 

Studio 9-G, Westport, Conn. i 

Send brochure about my Art Career i 
Nome 1 
Street I 
City, Stat I 


The Art Digest 
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Twe weeks station wagon 

trips through Conn., Mas»., 

New Hamp. and Mains, 

stopping at preferred cabins. No transportation charge. 
Demonstrations, personal instruction and class criti- 
cism every day " Mr. Whitney, currently teaching at 
Pratt institute. Write for brochure. 

E. A. Whitney, 1970-81 St., Jackson Hghts., N.Y. 

Saturday or Sunday Trips until July 1. 


ee PAINTING crour 
ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life + Still Life * Creative Painting 
Saturday morning class 


58 West 57th Street 





Write for information 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


2 
JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information address 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and 
Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday classes, Individual in- 
struction. Fall term begins Sept. 2. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 972, Chicago 4, Ill. 


RINGLING ‘2° 


21st year. Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Arts, Interior Design in Florida year round. 
Faculty of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Museum and 
Ringlin: Circus. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘In Florida Sunshine.”’ 
Address George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary. 


Sarasota, F LOR ID A 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION: July 7th to August 29th 


Painting and Drawing, Ceramics, Life Drawing. 
Graphic Arts and Enameling. Morning and After- 
noon. Full Time and Part Time. VA Approved. 


For information, write to: 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17,N.Y. NEvins 8-4486 


Year ‘Round Instruction 


NORTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Write for Catalogue 
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good things by Leiton Haring, Amy 
Jones, Martine Joyner, and Bertram 
Goodman. For a list of prizewinners, 
see page 23. (Village Art Center.)—C. R. 


FIVE PAINTINGS: In its final show of 
the season, this gallery presented five 
large-scale paintings by gallery mem- 
bers. Besides physical dimension, these 
paintings reflected a spiritual dimension 
—ebullient, efficiently achieved largesse 
of image—which is customarily fostered 
by the gallery. 

Pennerton West was represented with 
a synesthetic, dynamic composition, 
Woodwinds and Brass, which contrasted 
with white silences in Rene Bouché’s 
attractive Requiem. Robert Goodnough 
showed a large whirlwind, Number 
Eight, from which vague configurations 
emerge. Helen Frankenthaler offered a 
light-filled semi-abstraction, Mountain 
King. Larry Rivers, who recently won 
the first Stokowski purchase award, 
showed Agony in the Garden, a turbid 
expressionist canvas pervaded with 
gloom. (Tibor de Nagy.)—D. A. 


FLORIDA PRIZEWINNERS: The 23 
top cash-prizewinners in a recent Inter- 
national sponsored by Florida Southern 
College comprised this rather quiet 
show. The awards, many of which were 
provided by the artists’ supplier 
M. Grumbacher, went to painters, sculp- 
tors and printmakers, some of whom are 
well known, some hitherto unknown. 
In general, the more realistic entries 
were best. The sort of abstract and 
semi-abstract art one finds in regional, 
annual or small-scale international 
shows is apt to be rather weak. Very 
rarely does it express deep conviction— 
passion or radical insight. Quiet com- 
petence and a flair for the obvious— 
that is the usual level. In this show, 
Lamar Dodd’s Black Movements—a 
somber mountainous landscape suggest- 
ing the earth in upheaval; John Taylor 
Arms’ etching of an arch in Perugia— 
a technically inventive essay on old, 
crumbling walls; and the entries of 
M. Yektai and Lionel Thomas rose 
above this level, (Grand Central)—J. F. 


RAMER GROUP: Nat Ramer’s own ver- 
satility and proficiency is reflected in 
his student’s work. 

Students who show special promise 
include Anne Turetzky, a painter of 
sensibility who uses mother-of-pearl col- 
ors, glazes patiently, and suffuses her 
portraits and landscapes with misty 
shimmering light. The results are 
vaguely Oriental, vaguely Barbizon. 

Jean Kaufman, a Satirist, shows her 
gift in an amusing study of some girls 
“yakking” it up in a restroom. Lewis 
Shepp has a flair for atmospheric land- 
scape, but his vigorously brushed por- 
traits display the portraitist’s insight 
into character—and that is a rarer 
thing. George Gullick, the classicist of 
the group, is effectively represented by 
a sharply drawn, incisively modeled 
nude in casein. (Ramer School.)—J. F. 


SELMA BURKE: Miss Burke's effective 
sculptures, carved directly in stone or 
wood, range from realist portraits to 
expressionist figure compositions. Re- 
cently exhibited, these carvings reveal 

[Continued on page 30] 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


The oldest and most distinguished Fine 
Arts school in the United States with a 
faculty of notable artists offering pro- 
fessional training in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration and Mural Decoration. Co- 
ordinated with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania-for the B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 
Over -$22,000 in prizes and scholarships 
awarded annuaily. $20,000 in national 
prizes«won by recent students in 1950-51. 
Age limit, over 18 years. 


V.M. Dodge, 116 N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 





sur 7-aue. 16 PASADENA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


+ Send for prospectus now. 
Frode N. Dann, Director 
314. SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 


LAYTON ova 


Painting, Illustration, Fashion Illus., 
Photography, Advertising, Industrial, In- 
terior, Architectural and Dress Design. soe 
B.F.A. degree. Modern new building over- ~~ “<stmasasemns 
looking Lake Michigan near downtown 

area. Fall, Spring, Summer. 33rd year. Catalog 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam fFrink, Directors 
Dept. 572, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wise. 


NEW YORK PARSONS 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


| 













PARIS Thorough professional training in Advertising, 
Fashion, Interior, Fiat Design (textiles, 
ITALY wallpapers, ete.), Ilustration, Teacher Train- 


ing. Leading professional designers serve as 
MEXICO critics. 3-year courses. Alse B.S. degree. 
R.0.T.C. Saturday classes. Catalogues. 


Box W, 136 E. 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


YLAND 


Pe 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training. Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Pet. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 















ESTEBAN 


VICENTE 


HIGHFIELD ART WORKSHOP 
falmouth, cape cod, mass. 


classes in drawing and painting—June 30-Sept. 6 
write—patricia terheun © 35 chariesst.,n.y.c. 14 





Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 






32441 SUMIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
123) ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO 22. NEW YORK 


albright.. 


PHILIP C. ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR 





Study with leading artists at 


OGUNQU'IT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Sculpture 


on the ocean at Ogunquit, Maine 
G. |. Approved @ July 7 to August 29 


Robert LAURENT | John LAURENT 


modeling - carving - casting landscape - figure - portrait 


VISITING PAINTERS: 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI, ERNEST FIENE 





Catalogue: BOX 391 e BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 
MAXWELL Enjoy a Summer of Outdoor 
Painting on Picturesque Cape Ann! 
TAR Individucl Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 
SCHOOL OF i 
@ Landscape 


@ Marine 
Accommodations Available. Also 
Choice Studios for Professionals. 

REED STUDIOS 
East Gloucester, Mass. 


GR THE CLIFF HOUSER 


Bald Head Cliff Ogunquit, Maine 


Summer School of Painting 


Artist-in-Residence FRED PYE 
INSTRUCTION IN OIL and WATERCOLOR 
Location ideal for Marine and Landscape Painting 
Hote! offers reasonable rates to Students 
European or American Plan 


June 27-Sept. 8 GN Maurice Weare, Mgr. 
WATERCOLOR 


7 
ft H AR COURSES 


California—July and August 
Florida—February 15 
Washington, D. C.—April and May 
Corpus Christi—June 2-14 


Eliot O’Hara, 2025 = St. 
Washington 6, D. C. 













Write Mrs. N.W., 











15 LIVE ARTISTS 
NOT A SCHOOL - A WORKSHOP FOR 
CREATIVE ARTISTS - JUNE 15-SEPT. 15 
WEEKLY $32 13 WEEK SEASON $350 
LODGING - FINE FOOD 
WATERFRONT STUDIOS 


BAY STREET STUDIO 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR - MAINE 





ARNOLD W. KNAUTH 


LANDSCAPE 
WATERCOLOR — OIL 


July - August 
Rockport, Massachusetts 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


er cavceree, SCHOOL 
OF ART 


MASS. @ Tel. 3739W 
JULY-AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
19th SEASON 


COLLEGE CREDITS GIVEN 


Build your studio this summer in 


ARTISTS ACRES 


Near Gulf of Mexico 


0 Beautiful beaches 
Fine climate Good water 
Excellent fishing Artist neighbors 


Write BARTLETT TRACY ¢ Englewood, Fic. 


BERRESFORD ART SCHOOL 


Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard 
Modern Painting & Sculpture 
JULY-AUGUST 
Virginia nuutiet == - Edgartown, Mass. 
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Good soil 





A MODERN VIEW 


by Ralph M. Pearson 
Why Do We Honor Formlessness? 


Recently, and at an accelerating pace, 
we have been honoring works which 
have discarded both content and “form” 
and exploited the residue—a jumble of 
building materials dumped indiscrim- 
inately onto canvas. In some cases no 
construction of an art edifice has yet 
started; in others, a few items have 
been selected from, or moved around in, 
the supply dump and a beginning of a 
complex building process thereby made. 
And such jumblings have been honored 
—by publicity, prizes and special ex- 
hibitions both at home and abroad. 

Heretofore a near-abandonment of 
“form” has been honored—in naturalis- 
tic art; and a partial or complete aban- 
donment of content—in abstract art. 
But this is the first time in history, so 
far as I know, that responsible institu- 
tions have honored the abandonment of 
both attributes of enduring arts. 

There is one precedent—the dada 
movement in Europe—which deliberate- 
ly obliterated content and form to vo- 
ciferously embrace chaos, as a protest 
against the chaotic ravages of war. But 
this was a brief episode, honored main- 
ly by publicity, Our present less honest 
revival of dadaism (in that it does not 
announce chaos as ‘ts goal), has al- 
ready outdone its parent; it has made 
more commotion, and our neo-dadaists, 
incredible to relate, are being taken 
seriously in some quarters. How can 
this happen in our “enlightened age?” 

Publicity and profits will make any 
creed popular with some artists. But 
we certainly expect a higher standard 
from disinterested cultural institutions, 

The controls for functional and es- 
thetic purposes that are concentrated 
under the title “form” (or design), are 
not thoroughly understood by many art- 
ists. Laymen cannot comprehend, or 
even recognize, their complex relation- 
ships without some experience based on 
practice. Most art officials are laymen 
without direct experience. Presumably, 
therefore, they do not recognize the 
presence or absence of form in any art, 
ancient or modern. Sensing, if not ac- 
knowledging, this lack, they are uncer- 
tain in their judgments. Some “crazy” 
art, they remember, has_ ultimately 
proved to be authentic. Much, they for- 
get, has evaporated. The gentlemen of 
our cultural institutions, and some oth- 
ers, who honor formlessness, are afraid 
to say no. They prefer to gamble on be- 
coming ultimate progressives. 

This weakening of critical judgment 
is having disastrous results. The actual 
leaders of modern art are deeply hurt. 
The public is more confused than ever. 
Those who have heretofore damned all 
modern art are supplied gratuitiously 
with new and effective ammunition. 
Young artists and art students are 
thrown on their own resources to re- 
sist the allure of the approved emo- 
tional spree. Some influential institu- 
tions have abdicated their role of 
leadership to join a momentarily popu- 
lar partisan parade. 

Understanding form, it seems, is the 
most pressing cultural need of today. 
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PERIOD FRAMES 


RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 





MORILLA 


DRAWING PAPERS AND MATERIALS 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


(Opiniens of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York - 


ist VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
Hotel Irving, 26 Gramercy Park South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 North Walnut St., East Orange, N. J. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER : ROBERT D. BARRETT 
174 East 71st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter -Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN ART WEEK: MRS. THOMAS F. GIBSON, 2 LINDEN AVENUE, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION: MRS. GRETCHEN K. WOOD, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 15 GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





"We Painters..." 


“We painters .. .”’—the expression 
that identifies the largest unorganized 
fraternity of artists in the world, Pro- 
fessionals and amateurs alike are band- 
ed together by this expression. Think 
how often you have heard, or over- 
heard, people from all possible stages 
of artistic development punctuating 
their conversation with “we painters 
think thus and so—’”. Or possibly, “we 
painters believe that ...”, and so on. 
This important group is the life blood 
of art of our time. Its members are the 
real critics, and by their intense inter- 
est in all forms of artistic expression 
they mold the cultural life of their 
communities. Exhibitions and demon- 
strations to which the general public 
is invited are instigated and encouraged 
by this unrecognized society. 

Taken as a whole, this group is not so 
over-balanced in its artistic develop- 
ment that it cannot appreciate home- 
spun amateur art and at the same time 
look with awe and admiration at the 
work of a master, old or modern, The 
bulk of all art materials and art books 
is sold to this group. Art schools and 
instructors of art are entirely dependent 
on its members for their livelihood. 


Embracing all schools of thought, 
there is the dormant potential for any 
ism to be fanned to an uncontrollable 
flame. Also, there is an ever present 
opposition which acts as a governor and 
establishes balance. Always intensely 
interested, members of the group are 
besieged with propaganda for the cur- 
rently popular and fluctuating trends in 
artistic expression. Sometimes fighting 
among themselves with animal ferocity, 
and at other times being led docilely 
like lambs to the slaughter, these many 
human artistic temperaments present 
an extraordinary picture. 


It is possible to imagine the whole 
idea of art as we now know it to change 
overnight if the “we painters .. .” sud- 
denly united in thought and art appre- 
ciation. Possible—but not probable, for 
though the power of the mass has al- 
ways been the dictator’s dream in civil 
and art politics, the individual is still 
paramount. Thirst for understanding 
and progress making the “we painter” 
at times extremely gullible, he learns 
that he alone must live with himself 
and his creations, and so he tempers his 
opinions to suit his own needs. Again 
finding himself alone, he calls forth the 
pass word—“we painters . . .’”—and once 
more embraces the entire art world, 
thus declaring himself one of the group 
whose power is yet undiscovered but 
whose progress is never stopped. 


July, 1952 


The A.A.P.L. includes among its mem- 
bership many hundreds of these solid 
citizens of the art world. Through their 
efforts, American Art Week was born 
and continues to grow. To satisfy the 
needs of the League’s members, the 
paint and art material manufacturers 
continue to perfect their products. Laws 
are made to govern the teaching of art 
as a protection against malpractice. 

The voice of “we painters” (sculptors, 
artisans, artists), is great. May it al- 
ways be heard and never die.—C. Y. 


Letters 


[Continued from page. 4] 

pletely in revolt against the past as 
were the economists and the politicians. 
“But when Joseph Stalin considered his 
regime firm in the saddle and his poli- 
cies called for a closer identification of 
Russia’s present with the nation’s past, 
he pronounced sentence on the litera- 
ture and the work of experimentalists. 
One might say that orders were issued 
for a retreat from ‘vanguard’ art to 
the classics. This was, of course, part 
of a general retreat from excessive ex- 
perimentalism —in family morals, in 
education, in the writing of Russian 
history.” 

Mr. William Z. Foster, then Chairman 
of the Communist party, also wrote in 
The New Masses on April 26, 1946: 


“There must be a clear understand- 
ing that art is a weapon in the class 
struggle, not only a weapon, but a 
very potent one as well. Moreover, 
rising revolutionary social classes in- 
stinctively realize the importance of 
art as a social weapon, have always 
forged their own art, and used it to 
challenge that of the existing ruling 
classes.” 


Kandinsky . . . illustrates this process 
of revolutionary art very clearly in his 
career. In 1918 he founded the Moscow 
Institute of Art Culture and was Com- 
missioner of Red Art for three years 
before he was sent back to Germany, 
where he had already been very active 
among a revolutionary group of young 
painters before World War I. 


e) We made no reference to creed or 
color—terms which were thrown into 
the debate by one of our critics. 


Naturally we regret that so many 
groups and individuals have confused the 
issue, but the response from the people of 
this country has been more than encourag- 
ing. To date 974 people have signed the 
letter; 111 have written sympathizing with 
our purpose but not wishing their names 
used—as opposed to 215 refusing to sign. 

These figures, as any business or adver- 
tising executive would confirm, are a tre- 
mendous percentage of answers to the 
4,700 letters sent out by the National 
Sculpture Society. 

KATHERINE THAYER Hopson 

Vice-Chairman of the Special Committee 

National Sculpture Society 
New York, N.Y. 
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Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 


An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 


* Artists Supplies 

* Drafting & Drawing Materials 
* Papers, Boards, Pads 

* Airbrushes & Compressors 

* Craft Materials & Plastics 

* Picture Frames 

and hundreds of other art essentials 
FREE « Write on your letterhead— 


® you'll receive this valuable 
catalog at no charge. ish 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inc. 
2 West 46th St. New York 19. N Y 
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FRAMES 


.. Lvoetional or madi 
Gind your work ty ud, 0% 
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Headquarters: 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, ING 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 





PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 








ALTOONA, PA. 

Art Alliance Jo July 15: English 
Portraits, Landscapes. 

AMHERST, MASS. 

College To Sept. 30: Period Groups. 
Recent Gifts. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Sept. 30: “Naked 
Truth & Personal Vision.” 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum 7o Sept. 2: Cone, May, 
Gutman & Rosen Collections. 

Walters Gallery To Sept. 7: Rehabili- 
tated Paintings. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum July: Contemporary Water- 
colors; Kress Collection; Arms € 
Armor. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy T7o July 13: 
Student Annual; July 15-Sept. 1: 
Swiss Paintings. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards July: 
Paintings. 

Mirski Gallery July: Gallery Group. 

Museum 7o July 6: Museum School 
Annual; From July 20: The Arts 
of 18th Century England. 

Public Library July: Daumier Prints. 
Vose Galleries July: Early American 
Portraits. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To July 13: Chicago 
Artists Annual; To Sept. 28: Japa- 
nese Woodcuts; To Sept. 30: Rem- 
brandt, James Ensor Etchings; 
Jacques Villon Engravings. 
Historical Society To Sept. 30: Chi- 
cago at Work; Healey'’s Ladies. 
Mandel Brothers Gallery July: “‘Bal- 
let in Art.” 
Renaissance Society Jo 
Artists Members Show. 

CLOUDCROFT, N. M. 

Cloudcroft Art Colony To Aug. 31: 
Southwest Annual. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center July 4-Sept. 3: 
New Accessions—USA. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery To July 15: Helena Schjerf- 
beck; July 4-27: Ohio Watercolor 
Annual. 

COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 

Library Aug. 2-21: Art Association 
Annual. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Zo Aug. 31: 
Paintings. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute Jo Aug. 31: Michigan 
Painters Before 1900; July 24- 
Aug. 17: European & American 
Watercolor: 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To July 17: Louis 
Bouche; To July 13: John Ather- 
ton; Modern European Prints; July 
15-27: Howard Cook; July 20-Aug. 
17: Marsden Hartley. 

EAST HAMPTON, L. I. 

Guild Hall July 3-22: “What Busi- 
nessmen Collect’; July 24-Aug. 12: 
Regional Artists Annual. 
Hempstead, L. I. To Sept. 2: Metro- 
politan Museum Masterpieces. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Rockhill Nelson Gallery July: Con- 
temporary Indonesian Painting. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 


American 


Sept. 30: 


Selected 








Art Galery Jo July 23: Eugene 
Frandzen; Members Show. 
LAKEWOOD, MAINE 

Accent Gallery July: Outstanding 


American Artists. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum July: Kentucky 
Prints; To July 15: Contemporary 
Italian Paintings. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Huntington Gallery July: West Point 
Exhibition. 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 








Museum 7o Aug. 10: Artists of 
Los Angeles and Vicinity. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Institute July: “States and Terri- 
tories’; Santos Zingale; Ray Wil- 
cor. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute July: Rothschild Collec- 
tion; To Sept. 30: Persian Pottery. 

Walker Center To Aug. 10: Roy R. 
Neuberger Collection; July 13-Aug. 
10: Floyd and Margareth Brewer. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum T7o July 27: Japanese 
Craftsmen; July: Man in Sculpture. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

Art Association To July 27: 41st 
Annual. 

NORWALK, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild July 6-19: Ruth 
Ray; Mildred Friedland. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery Jo Sept. 23: 
Exhibitions. 

OGUNQUIT, ME. 

Art Association To July 27: 50 
Artist Members. 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Institute July: Pre-Columbian Art. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Aug. 14: Philadel- 
phia Watercolor Club. 

Museum Jo Aug. 31: Parkway and 
Expressway. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Art & Crafts Center To July 13: 
Everyman's Annual. 

Carnegie Institute July: Color Lith- 
ography. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum July: Kress Collection, Ren- 
aissance Painting; Demetrios Jame- 
son, 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum 7o July 13: 
Emily Muir; July 15-Aug. 10: 
Audrey Soule; To July 15: Boston 
Independent Artists; To July 28: 
Maurice Levine; July 15-Aug. 15: 
Merle James. 

ROCKPORT, ME. 

Upstairs Gallery July 20-Aug. 20: 
Maine Coast Artists. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Old Tavern To July 29: Rockport 
Art Association Annual. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Crocker Gallery July: Leon Amyz; 
Watercolor Society. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Museum Jo Aug. 15: 
sions. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace To July 27: Lee 
Gatch, Karl Knaths, Ben Shahn; 
To July 13: Contemporary Japa- 
nese Painting. 

De Young Museum July: California 
Handweavers Annual. 

Museum 7o July 13: Quebec Paint- 
ers; Photography Landmarks. 
Raymond & Raymond July: Original 
Posters. 

Rotunda Gallery July: Gladys Lioyd 
Robinson; Si Hassan El Glaoui; 
Gisela Aronstein. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Gallery Jo Aug. 13: 
¢& Art Invitational. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Art Center July: lowa Art Guild; 
Young Des Moines Artists. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum July 9-Sept. 28: American 
Paintings, Prints, Watercolors. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum Jo Aug. 31: Six Galleries 
of Selected American Paintings. 
URBANA, ILL. 

University To Sept. 30: 
Hundred Students’ Work. 
UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson Williams Proctor Jo Aug. 
81: Central New York Artists; 


Centennial 


Print Acces- 


Music 


Several 











20th Century American Painting & 
Sculpture. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Phillips Gallery To Aug. 31: Wash- 
ington Artists. 

WELLFLEET. MASS. 

Mayo Hill Galleries July 9-20: Con- 
ger Metcalf, Gardner Cox; July 22- 
Aug. 3: Morris Graves, Mark To- 
bey, Gyorgy Kepes. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To July 27: 
Primitive Paintings. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Mollie Higgins Smith Gallery To 
July 19: New York Galleries Group; 
July 25-Sept. 6: Eugene Speicher. 

Town House July 11-24: Minna and 
Mildred Feinberg. 


NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 

Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway.) Jo Sept. 
1: Brooklyn in Progress; To Sept. 
21: American Watercolors. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Aug. 
29: Fountains, French & Italian 
Drairings. 

Jewish (1109 5th) To July 31: Ben 
Zion. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) July: 
Wertheim Collection; Cezanne’s 
Contemporaries; Currier & Ives. 

Modern (11W53) To July 27: 15 
Americans; To Sept. 7: Molyneux 
Collection of French Paintings. 
Non-Objective (1071 5th at 87) 
July: 1900 to 1952, History of Art 
in Paintings. 

Scalamandre (20W55) To Sept. 6: 
Abstract Design in Printed Modern 
Textiles. 


GALLERIES 


ACA (63E57) To July 8: Annual 
Competition; July 10-Aug. 30: 
Summer Group. 

A.A.P.L. (15 Gramercy Pk.) July: 
B. Sturtevant Gardner. 

Alphabet (216 E. 45) July: Emil A. 
Schaedler. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) Closed. 

A. A. A. (711 5th at 55) July: 
Group. 

Babcock (38E57) To Aug. 29: 19th 
& 20th Century American Paint- 
ings. 

Barbizon-Little (63 & Lex.) To Aug. 
30: Maria Cantarella. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Closed. 

Borgenicht (65E57) Closed. 

Burliuk (119W57) Closed. 

Caravan (132E65) To July 11: 
Open Show; July 8-21: M. Benke, 
Oronzo Gasparo. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) July: 
African Art; Chess Games. 

Carstairs (11E57) Closed. 

Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 75) 
August: Color Prints. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) July: 
Summer Shovw. 

Copain (891 Ist) To Sept. 3: Re- 
trospective Show. 

Creative (18E57) July: Third An- 
nual Exhibition. 

Delius (18E64) Closed. 

Downtown (32E51) July: Pertain- 
ing to Summer. 

Durlacher (11E57) To July 25: 
Paintings & Drawings. 

E. River Savings Bank (50 & Rock. 
Plaza) July: National Sculpture 
Society. 

Eggleston (161W57) Closed. 

Eighth Street (33W8) To Sept. 14: 
Summer Show. 

Feig] (601 Mad. at 57) To July 26: 
Modern French & American Paint- 
ings. 

Ferargil (63E57) July: Contempo- 
rary American Art. 


American 











Fried (40E68) Closed. 

Friedman (20E49) July: Josephine 
Sherman. 

Gal. St. Etienne (46W57) To July 
15: Margret Bilger. Closed—Sept. 2. 
Ganso (125E57) Closed. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Sept. 
30: 150 Americans. 

Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
To Sept. 30: “New York.” 
Grolier (47E60) July: Society of 
Iconophiles, Prints. 

Hacker (24W58) To July 19: Clara 
Shainess; July 21-Aug. 30: Group. 


Hammer (51E57) July: Genre 
Paintings. 

Heller (108E57) July: Contempo- 
rary Paintings. 

Hugo (26E55) To July 3: Andy 


Warhol. 

Janis (15E57) Closed. 

Kennedy (785 Sth) July: Clipper 
Ships. 

Kleemann (65E57) July: Toulouse- 
Lautrec Drawings. 

Knoedler (14E57) To Sept. 27: 
Tevas Artists. 

Kottler (33W58) July: Group. 
Kraushaar (32E57) July: Color 
Prints. 

Levitt (35E49) July: Group. 
Macbeth (11E57) July: Oils € Wa- 
tercolors. 

Matisse (41E57) Closed. 

Medallic Art Co. Little Gallery 
(325E45) To Sept. 15: National 
Sculpture Society. 

Midtown (17E57) July: Group. 
Milech (55E57) July: Group. 
National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) To Sept. 9: Members Group. 
New Age (138W15) Closed. 
New Art Circle (41E57) 
Group. 

New Gallery (63W44) July: Mod- 
ern European Prints. 

Newhouse (15E57) July: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Newman (150 Lex.) To Aug. 29: 
19th Century American Marines. 
New School (66W12) To July 7: 
Job Goodman. 

Parsons (15E57) Closed. 

Passedoit (121E57) July: Group. 
Peridot (6E12) Closed. 

Perls (32E58) July: Modern French 
Paintings. 

Portraits (460 Park at 57) July: 
Contemporary Portrait Painters. 
Rehn (683 5th at 53) July: Group. 
RoKo (51 Gren. Ave.) Closed. 
Rosenberg (16E57) July: French 
& American Paintings. 

Saidenberg (10E77) July: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Salmagundi Club (47 5th) Jo Sept. 
5: Summer Group. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Aug. 29: 
Fact & Fantasy. 

Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) July: 
Paintings. 
Sculpture Center 
Rotating Shows. 
Segy (708 Lex. at 57) July: African 
Sculpture 

Seligmann, J. (5E57) Closed. 
Serigraph (88W57) To Sept. 29: 
New Serigraphs. Gauguin Prints. 
Tanager (51E4) July: Five Artists. 
Truman (33E20) July: Graphic Art. 
Valentin, Curt (32E57) Closed. 
Van Dicmen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
July 10; Jean Dufy. 

Village Art Center (42W11) To 
July 11: Photography Annual. 
Viviano (42E57) Closed. 
Wellons (70E56) Closed. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) 
Group. 

Wildenstein (19E64) To Sept. 30: 
Rouault Gouaches. 
Willard (32E57) Closed. 
Wittenborn (38E57) July: 
Color Lithographs. 


July: 


(167E69) July: 


July: 


Leger 





57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 27] 


the artist’s strong feeling for the de- 
mands of each medium. At her best in 
an oaken image of a prophet, 
Burke here uses an embittered expres- 
sion and an aggressive jaw to character- 
ize a pariah nature. Another notable 
piece, Grief, is a compact group of em- 
bracing figures carved in elegant black 
Belgian granite. (Artists.)—D. A. 


THEYRE LEE-ELLIOTT: In his New 
York debut, Lee-Elliott showed impres- 
sionistic and semi-abstract watercolors 
and drawings inspired by the ballet, the 
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theater, the city at night. And inspired 
is the right word, for his subject is 
theater at its most romantic and hal- 
lucinatory. There is an effect of illum- 
inated fountains, of elegant fairy-tale. 
There is space, movement, glowing color 
melting into pools of black shadow. 

Lee-Elliott is equally good at black 
and white—his chalk drawing of Claire 
Bloom recalls Lautrec in technique, not 
in mood. And there is Chinese economy 
and featheriness in the superb wash 
study of Margot Fonteyn in 
turne.” That Lee-Elliott is highly re- 
garded in England and on the Continent 
is not surprising. (Iolas.)—J.F. 


Miss 


“Noc- 





RENO BRAMANTI: 
batiks and drawings were all included 
in this exhibition and technical virtu- 
osity displayed in each medium. Hol- 
low Stump emphasizes richness of tex- 
tures; Totem, a slender shaft covered 
with cabalistic designs, resembles sculp- 
ture. Several landscapes showed a nice 
perception of scale. 
An outstanding 
Tree is in pen and ink wash. The loop- 
ing curves of scaly branches tufted 
sparsely with foliage makes a decora- 
tive pattern, sustained by tonal modu- 
lations and delicate precision of line. 
(Barbizon Little Gallery.)—M. B. 


Watercolors, oils, 


item, Old Juniper 


The Art Digest 





THE WORLD'S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


ARE SUPERIOR 
IN PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL 
PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS. SHIVA 
STANDARD OIL COLORS 


@ are the artists’ oil colors which contain one hundred percent chemically 
pure pigment. 


@ are not co-precipitated Lithopones, but Chemically Pure Cadmium 
Sulphides and Cadmium Selenides. 


@ are scientifically formulated to contain the maximum of pigment and the 
minimum of oil which eliminates the USE OF STABILIZERS. 


@ are ground in specially treated walnut oil. 


For name of nearest dealer, write: 


SHIVA 


CREATOR “@ COMPOUNDER 
of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWEN CO., LTD., HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 





Mail the coupon 
for your copy of 
the rules of the 


, Ohieaae Tibunet 
1952 Ait; Competition 


STARTING this Fall, the Chicago Tribune 
wants to publish in full color a series of 
original paintings of Chicagoland scenes. In 
addition, the Tribune plans to sponsor an 
Art Exhibition at which the public may see 
the originals of these paintings. 

To get paintings for this purpose, the 
Chicago Tribune is holding an art compe- 
tition. Every one everywhere is eligible to 
compete, except employes of the Tribune 
and its subsidiaries, members of their fam- 
ilies and the Jury of Awards which will be 
composed of leading artists and authorities. 

It costs nothing to compete. You retain 
ownership of the painting you enter, 
whether it wins a prize or not. So get your 
free copy of the rules now. Do NOT send 
in any painting until you have read the rules 
and know exactly what is wanted and how 
entries are to be submitted. 

Fill in and mail the rules request form 
now. Act today! Contest closing time is 
5 p.m. Monday, Sept. 22, 1952. 


Chieago Tribune 


First Prize... . $500.00 
Second Prize . 250.00 
Third Prize. . 100.00 
Next 2 Prizes 

$75.00 each. . 150.00 
Next 5 Prizes 

$50.00 each. . 250.00 


Next 10 Prizes 
$25.00 each. . 250.00 


Total . . $1,500.00 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE ART COMPETITION 
435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Please send by postpaid mail a free copy of the rules of the 
Chicago Tribune Art Competition of 1952: 


My Name 
Street and No 


Zone. No. if you know it 


(ART TEACHERS: For quantity lots of the rules, please send your request 
on your school letterhead) 
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